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The Silver Plate 
) That Originated in 1847 


No brand of silver-plate has 
ever achieved the fame or. 
established the wearin 
quality reputation of that 
originated by the Rogers 
brothers in 1847 


| 1847 ROGERS BROS. & rape 


is the mark that assures Eh 
worth and beauty in silver 

This is the highest ne of triple 
plate. Our process of finishing closes 
the pores of the silver so the it: 3s... 
} worked into a firm,hard surface that 
will stand years of the hardest kind of 
| — wear. This process has given 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
silverware the well-earned title of 


Silver Plate that (ears 


Guaranteed by the largest makers 
of silverware in the world. 


Most Popular for Gifts 
Table Silver—Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
Serving Pieces-ora SeoptieionChes. 
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HERE are hard things to 

be done, every now and 

then, in a coal-mining 
town. It’s supposed that the 
men take the brunt of what 
follows an explosion. Well, 
they go down in rescue crews, 
and perhaps risk their own 
lives for their mates; but we 
stay at home, mind the house 
as usual, and wait for news. 
The waiting part is the harder 
for me—because I’ve always 
been big and strong and active. 

I was thinking of that week 
the Varick boys were lost. 
Mrs. Varick and I were at the 
store, the afternoon of the 
third of November. It was 
a lovely day. The mountains 
looked bright purple, the 
snow, shining on them, made 
you think of heaven. And 
the company town was full of 
long-crested, dark blue jays 
and the jolly mountain chick- 
adees. 

Mrs. Varick was telling a 
neighbor about Sam. ‘‘He’s 
not to go underground after 
this week,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
boss has taken a fancy to him, 
and he’s to have a place in the 
dynamo-room, where he can 
make himself a first-class ma- 
chinist. ’’ 

Sam was always interested 
in machinery. He was kept 
in school till he was fourteen— 
when his father went down 





when we waked it was Sun- 
day morning. 

It seemed about a year since 
the last Sunday morning 
when Sam came up to the 
boss’s house for me, and we 
all went to service together, 
just as happy as if there were 
no black hole of a coal-mine 
there, waiting for the boys. I 
couldn’t go to church to-day. 
I knew the people were begin- 
ning to think that the seven 
men would all be found dead: 


and we’d hear that in the 
prayers and in what people 
said to us. 


Mrs. Varick thought I 
shouldn’t work, because it was 
Sunday—but I had to! I 
scrubbed the kitchen, and beat 
out the rugs in the front room, 
so that home would look clean 
and sweet to the boys when 
they came. 

Late that evening the res- 
cuers found the first of our 
missing men—the Hungarians 
and the Swede. Choke-damp 
had killed them, soon after the 
explosion, a few feet from 
where they were working. 

After that we couldn’t go 
on getting ready for the boys 
Most of the daytime we just 
sat waiting; and we’d forget, 
and let the fires get very low. 
At night we slept only a little. 
Monday passed, and Monday 
night, and Tuesday morning. 











into the mine one day and 

never came back. Then he 

took hold and supported his 

mother in any way that he could, and as soon 
as he was of legal age, he went into the mine 
and earned a man’s pay. 

‘*T’m glad to have one of my boys, at least, 
working in the sunlight,’’ Mrs. Varick went 
on. ‘‘Billy’s eighteen now, and goes with 
his brother; and sometimes, when I see ’em 
both leave home with their dinner-buckets, I 
feel as if I’d rather starve than have my boys 
down in the mine.’’ 

‘*Pshaw, now, Mrs. Varick, you’re foolish !’’ 
the other woman was saying. ‘‘Think how 
many go down year after year and never see 
an accident. ’’ 

I was buying some gingham for my new 
aprons—I’d just begun to sew on my wedding 
things. I thought I’d ask Mrs. Varick if it 
would fade. And as I picked it up to show it 
to her, a noise came. It wasn’t like the ordi- 
nary blasting sound, but long and queer. I 
had never heard a mine explosion, but I knew 
at once that something was wrong. I dropped 
my gingham to run to the door. 

“‘Oh, my boys, my boys!’’? Mrs. Varick cried 
out; and she caught my arm. She wanted to 
go with me, because I’m so big and strong, 
and because I was engaged to Sam. We took 
hold of hands, to run to the shaft ; and I almost 
carried her. 

The people had all run out into the street. 
On every side we heard, ‘‘Where are the 
Varick boys? Did they go down to-day?’ 
You see, Billy and Sam were jolly, friendly 
fellows, and had lived there all their lives: but 
I didn’t know, till the explosion happened, 
os everybody in town loved those Varick 

ys. 

At the mouth of the shaft were a lot of 
women. Some of them knew that their own 
men were safe, and these would call out to 
Mrs. Varick and me, ‘‘Did Sam and Billy get 
out all right??? A good many miners had 
come up in the cages. They were very grimy 
and excited—trembling a little, perhaps. They 
pushed their way through the crowd; and as 
soon as one of those foreign women saw her 
man, she would begin to scream with joy, and 
jabber in some queer language. Pretty soon I 
heard the boss calling something to us. 

‘‘Only seven men are still in the mine!’’ he 





MRS. VARICK AND | RAN WITH THE CROWD TOWARD THE MINE 


said. Then he named them: two Hungarians 
and a Swede, none of whom we knew; and old 
man Eckert, and Mrs. Hodges’ husband, and 
Sam and Billy Varick. 

‘*There’s no danger whatever !’’ he shouted. 
‘*We’ll have all the men out in a few hours!’’ 

But we weren’t comforted, for we knew that 
he was talking in that way to quiet the foreign 
women. We guessed that a fire was already 
racing through the mine. Fire cuts off the air, 
and brings the choke-damp that kills men so 
quickly. And somewhere on the other side of 
the fire were Billy and Sam. 

‘*But those Varick boys’ll look out for the 
whole lot!’? a man said. ‘‘Sam Varick never 
loses his head. He knows every inch of the 
mine, and he’ll know where to go for air.’’ 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Varick,’? a Scotchwoman said, 
‘*you don’t need to worry about your boys. 
Sam’Il take care of Billy. ’’ 

Then the boss began urging the women to 
go home. They never want women about. 
They think we ought to be willing to sit in the 
house and wait. 

But I couldn’t that night. I haven’t any 
folks of my own—the boss’s wife brought me 
up. So Mrs. Varick and I came down to the 
mine together, and sat all night long in the 
dynamo-room. Before morning we understood. 
They weren’t looking for the boys yet; the 
fire had to be dealt with first. 

We knew that the rescuers were brave fel- 
lows; they’d get beyond the fire just as soon 
as they could. So we went home, and left 
Billy and Sam to them. 

At home we got something to eat, —althouch 
we didn’t feel hungry,—and we washed the 
dishes and swept the house, and then lay down 
to sleep a while. 

When we woke, we thought there’d surely 
be news of the boys; so I went to the shaft. 
But the men were still fighting fire, and 
another entrance had been closed. 

We couldn’t use up that day; it was the 
longest I ever knew. Late in the afternoon 
we fed Billy’s chickens, and milked the cow 
that Sam gave his mother for her birthday, 
and carried milk to all the customers; and still 
it wouldn’t get dark. 

Suddenly a call went through the town. 





The fire was out, the rescuers were about to 
make a dash for the missing men, and volun- 
teers were wanted. 

‘*Why don’t you go, Lena?’’ Mrs. Varick 
asked. ‘‘I’d feel easier about the boys if you 
were with the crew. Get on your big boots, 
and that yellow slicker of Billy’s; go down to 
the mine, and tell ’em you’re going in, whether 
they like it or not. You’re as strong as lots of 
men. ’’ 

SolIam! Stronger than Billy Varick, who 
has hay-fever in the summer. I couldn’t be 
quick enough, I was so glad to go. I thought 
I couldn’t have borne the woman’s part much 
longer; and my heart ached for Mrs. Varick, 
staying at home to pray. 

I was one of the very first volunteers. 

‘“‘Why, Lena,’’ the boss said, ‘‘you’ll have 
to go home. This is dangerous work; the 
place is full of choke-damp. We couldn’t let a 
girl go down. ’’ 

‘*You let the Varick boys!’’ Icried. ‘‘And 
Billy’s younger than I am, and half-sick. Be- 
sides, I’ve got to go; it’ll kill me to stay at 
home doing nothing. You needn’t be afraid 
that I’ll hold back the men. I’ll work with 
the best of them. ’’ 

Ah, but he wouldn’t even listen to me. I’m 
agirl. I had to go back to the house. 

And I couldn’t find anything to do. 
Finally Mrs. Varick noticed that there wasn’t 
much kindling. Of course—she said—they 
might bring the boys home any minute now, 
and they’d be cold and hungry, and ought 
to have hot coffee at once. So I chopped kin- 
dlings, and carried coal till there was no more 
room in the kitchen, and filled the water-pails, 
and laid the fire in the cook-stove, and got out 
the coffee-pot and the eggs. We had only a 
few eggs in the house, for the hens hadn’t 
been doing very well, and the boys had eaten 
the eggs freely. Of course Mrs. Varick and I 
hadn’t touched one since the accident, because 
—as she said—when a person comes in hungry 
and weak, there’s nothing like a soft-boiled 
egg. 

Finally I set the table for Billy and Sam. 
But they didn’t come to supper. 





About mid- | 


night we went down to the mine, and there | 


was no news. 


I kept going to the shaft; but I 

was afraid, now, of the news. 

At noon on Tuesday we 

noticed that people were running toward the 

mine. Nobody came to tell us; but an English 

miner’s wife—Mrs. Hodges—ran past our house 

with her ‘baby, crying and laughing. She said 

they had found four men, walled up in a 

pocket of the mine, alive. Mrs. Varick and I 
ran with the crowd toward the mine. 

When we got as far as the offices, we saw 
that the news was true. There was Hodges, 
and old man Eckert, so weak they were rub- 
bing him with brandy. 

Then a voice said, ‘‘They’re all out but the 
Varick boys.’’ And Mrs. Varick heard, but 
she didn’t cry out, or say a word. 

Hodges came staggering toward us, to tell 
her about the boys. 

‘*We was hall in a pocket, Mrs. Varick,’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘The air was ’orrid, but we’d walled 
it hout—it was over in the east workin’s. 
South of us a steel door was hopen, and Sam 
said it ’ad to be shut, or the draft’d suck out 
the good air, and the place fill hup with choke- 
damp from the fire beyond. I says to ’em, 
‘T’ll go shut it.’ ‘No,’ Sam tells me. 
‘*Odges, you’re a married man, and got a 
babby; I’m the one to go.’ 

‘*For the air was simply something hawful, 
over south, and it was a long ways. Well, ’e 
went. ’E tried to make Billy go back, but 
the kid would foller ’im. We listened; and 
after a while we ’eard the gate clang shut; 
then we listened again—but we ’eard no 
more. ’’ 

‘*They’re together !’’ said poor Mrs. Varick. 

‘*Now don’t!’’ a woman cried. ‘‘The boys 
saw that they couldn’t make their way back 
to where Hodges was, so they found another 
pocket, and are safe there, with the damp 
walled out. The rescuers know where to look ; 
they’ll soon find ’em.’’ 

Ah, but she didn’t believe what she said! 
It was now five o’clock, and the sky began to 
redden. We all stood still. 

One of the church women put her arm round 
Mrs. Varick. ‘*Your boys belong to the whole 
town,’’ she said. 

And just then a cry came. We couldn’t 
believe our ears. We all ran toward the 
shaft together. And people kept crying out, 


Then we slept a while, and | ‘‘Whatarethey saying? What do they mean?’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘*F.o-u-n-d! A-l-i-y-e!’’ repeated the voice. 
I saw the rescue car coming up. 

‘*The Varick boys are alive! They’re alive!’’ 
said Mrs. Hodges. And just as she spoke I 
saw the boys. 

After that I don’t know what did happen. 
But a half-hour later we were all in the 
Varick kitchen—Billy flat on the couch, Sam 
white as a ghost, but walking round. And 
ever so many of the miners were crowding 





any Christmas this 
year, that’s all there 
is about it, and the 
only way is to forget 
that there is such a thing and that others 
are having presents !’’ Corinne declared. 

‘*But Christmas is in your feelings, not in 
things,’’ Tony remonstrated. 

‘*Precisely. I haven’t the feelings !’’ Corinne 
retorted. 

Tony sat musing, her dark eyes intent and 
full of thought. It was not Tony’s way to 
give up. This un-Christmaslike Christmas 
was a problem, but there must be a way to 
solve it somehow, even if business had failed, 
and the world—their own happy, easy, gracious 
world—had slipped from them in a night. 
Tony’s thoughts ran back to other Christmases 
—to the gay days of shopping, the eager making 
of gifts, to the troops of guests that filled the 
house, the mysteries, the surprises. No, there 
could be nothing like that. Yet they still had 
the home, although there was but one old serv- 
ant in it; and they had each other, and Christ- 
mas—surely Christmas was not a thing of 
dollars and cents! Tony’s eyes flashed with 
sudden inspiration. 

‘*You look as if you had discovered a for- 
tune,’’ Corinne remarked, fretfully. 

‘Not a fortune, but a new kind of Christ- 
mas,’’ Tony corrected her. ‘‘Corinne, it’s just 
—to help other people make their Christmas. 
There’s little Mrs. Washburn, for instance. 
Don’t you rezhember what she was saying the 
other day about her disappointment because 
she could do so little this year—because she 
couldn’t leave the babies, you know? Now if 
I ran in and took care of the babies two or 
three mornings, so that she could go shopping— 

‘*And there’s old Miss Andrews. Last year 
Anne didn’t get time to buy half her things for 
her, and poor Miss Andrews felt so badly over 
it. But I could easily take her list and get 
everything. Then I know Mrs. James would 
love to have help in making her Christmas 
cakes and candies, and I can carry packages to 
the express-office and post-office. ’’ 

‘‘T must say that I fail to see very much 
Christmas in doing errands,’’ Corinne said, 
coldly. 

‘*I wish you did, dear,’’ Tony answered, 
wistfully. 

But if Corinne could not see, Tony must 
begin without her, and she did begin that 
afternoon. She went to Mrs. Washburn’s first. 
Mrs, Washburn herself came to the door, with 
ene baby in her arms and another clinging to 
her skirts. She was a slender little woman, 
with a delicate color and pretty blue eyes, but 
just now the color was too bright, and the eyes 
were heavy with weariness. 

**Oh, it’s you, Tony!’’ she exclaimed, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘I was so afraid it was a 
caller, and I had a notion not to go to the 
door at all, I was so tired and mussed. It’s 
Emma/’s afternoon off, and the baby has been 
fretty, and I was trying to make a Christmas 
present. Do come in, if you don’t mind walk- 
ing over buttons. I had to give Rose the button- 
box to amuse her while the baby was keeping 
me busy.’’ 

‘*T don’t mind buttons, on the floor or any- 
where else,’’ Tony laughed. ‘‘Come here, 
Rose- Lady, and tell me what you were doing 
with the buttons. ’’ 

‘Dey was ’ittle dirls,’’ ‘‘Rose-Lady’’ con- 
fided, shyly, ‘‘lots and lots of ’ittle dirls,’’ 

‘*T should think so,’’ Tony agreed. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you make a whole procession of them past 
my chair. I’ll be looking out the window to 
see them pass. ’’ 

Rose-Lady promptly slipped from Tony’s 
arms and began to make her procession. Mrs. 
Washburn looked at Tony with eyes full of 
wonder. 

*“*T don’t see how you do it, Tony. The 
very baby has stopped crying since you came 
=, ** 

‘*Tt’s because I’m not tired,’? Tony said, 
‘tand I’m so glad you think that I can do it, 
Mrs. Washburn, because that is just what I 
came over to see you about—the babies and 
Christmas. 

‘*You see, we can’t give Christmas presents 
this year, but suddenly it came to me that 
maybe people would let me have a finger in 
their Christmases. Now I’d like to give you, 


if you’ll let me, three mornings with the | 


babies. 





ving, 





into the house to ask questions. All at once 
Mrs. Varick turned, smiling, but with tears 
running down her cheeks. 

‘*Praise God for what’s been done by men !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘But you must all go now, while 
we do for the boys. It’s women’s turn, at 
last. ’’ 

I was on my knees, blowing the fire. And 
I began to cry—it was so joyful to havea girl’s 
work to do. 


Of Tonyl) 


abe 
——| 4, on Thurston’ 


good with me, and you could do your shop- 
ping —’’ She broke off, amazed by the sudden 
light on Mrs. Washburn’s tired face. 

‘*Tony, you blessed girl, will you? I don’t 
know how I can thank you—nobody -ever 
thought of such a lovely thing before! Emma 
is a good servant, but she doesn’t like to take 
eare of children, and I couldn’t have gone off 
and left her with them. But three mornings 
is far too much !’’ 

Tony laughed. ‘‘The idea of anybody’s 
making conditions about a Christmas present! 
Rose-Lady, come here and tell mother that we 
are going to have a perfectly beautiful time, 
and don’t want her round at all.’’ 

‘*‘Don’t want her wound,’’ 
echoed, dimpling. 

‘““There!’’ cried Tony. ‘Will Wednesday 
be a good day for you to go? I’ll come over a 
little after eight, so that you can get to town 
early. Good-by until Wednesday !’’ and she 
was gone before Mrs. Wash- 
burn could add another word 
of thanks or protest. 

From the modern street she 
climbed the hill to the fine 
old house where the Andrews 
family lived. She met Anne 
at the door, a pretty flutter 
of furs and feathers, on her 
way to a tea, and was over- 
whelmed by a whirl of regrets 
and explanations. Tony went 
up to old Miss Andrews’ room. 

‘*My dear, I am so sorry!’’ 
Miss Andrews exclaimed, 
when she entered. ‘‘Anne 
has just gone out. But per- 
haps you will come in for a 
few minutes. ’’ 

‘*Indeed I will,’? Tony re- 
sponded. ‘‘I came to see 
you.’? 

Miss Andrews patted the 
girl’s arm gently. ‘‘There, 
my dear, that is very sweet of 
you, but I know how dull old 
people seem to young ones. We 
forget —’’ 

‘* You don’t forget anything, 
Miss Andrews,’’ Tony inter- 
rupted. ‘‘You’re just as lovely 
with your caps and laces as 
Anne with her furs and 
ostrich-plumes. I want to ask 
a great favor of you, and that’s 
what I came to talk about. 
We’re not able to make any 
Christmas presents this year, 






Rose - Lady 


and so I wondered if you wouldn’t let me do | 


your shopping for you, as a sort of Christmas 
present to you and myself, too.’’ 
‘*Dear child, do you really mean it?’’ 
‘*Look at me,’’ Tony cried, 
hard! Don’t I mean it, Miss Andrews?’’ 
Miss Andrews looked hard. Even her dim | 
eyes could not misinterpret the earnestness in | 
Tony’s brown ones. 





kitchen, where Mrs. James was cracking nuts. 

**It’s a queer time of the day to be making 
cake,’’ Mrs. James said, ‘‘but it came over me 
all of a sudden how near Christmas is and 
how much I have to do. I’ve always had 
Jennie to help me, but since she’s married— 
but she’ll be here Christmas day—they all 
will, sixteen of them, counting the babies. ’’ 

Tony had already pulled off her gloves and 
helped herself to nuts and nut-pick. 

‘*Mrs. James,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to ask a 
favor, a very great favor of you.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess you don’t need to ask,’’ Mrs. 
James replied. 

“Don’t I? I’m so glad. I’m going round 
begging a bit of Christmas from all my friends 
this year. ’’ 

Mrs. James looked at Tony in undisguised 
perplexity. 

“I’m going round begging bits of other 
people’s Christmas fun. So if you would let 
me come over and help you make your pies 
and candies and things—O Mrs. James, won’t 
you, please?’’ 

Mrs. James might have crinkled plush fur- 
niture and department-stere pictures, but she 
had a heart that was unerring in its instincts. 
She did not hesitate a minute. 

**Come, of course, Tony. I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I was wondering how I was going 
to get through it all, though I knew I should 
somehow; but with you to help me—it was 
the candy I was worried about. I can make 
pies and puddings that I’m not afraid to match 
with anybody’s, but I never had much knack 
with candy—I suppose because Jennie always 
did it. 9 

**7?ll make all your candy,’’ Tony promised. 
**O Mrs. James, it will be such fun !’’ 

It had been easy to plan for the others, but 





CHRISTMAS EVE THEY SANG ALL THE EVENING. 


it was not easy to think what to give Linda 
Joyce. Finally Tony decided to wait for the 


| inspiration of the moment. 
Linda lived up-stairs,—up four flights of 
‘look at me> 


stairs,—with the treetops and the sky for her 


_ comrades. She turned a tired face toward the 


|door as Tony knocked; but the weariness 
changed to delight when she saw who it was. 


| She pushed aside her paint-box and held out 


‘*Certainly you shall do it, my dear. You | eager, welcoming hands. 


shall buy the fan Anne has set her heart on, | 


‘*T knew I wanted something!’’ she cried. 


and the new Thackeray for her mother, and | ‘‘Now I know what; it was you!’’ 


some dolls,—do you think you are capable of | 
selecting dolls?—to say nothing of laces and | too long,’’ Tony said, quickly. 


wools for fancy-work.’’ 

Tony clapped her hands rapturously. ‘‘O 
Miss Andrews, I don’t believe you-know how 
lovely it will be to be buying beautiful things 
for Christmas, after all !’’ 

**T know how lovely it will be for me,’’ Miss 
Andrews replied. ‘‘Must you go, dear?’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I must, though I’d love to stay. 


But I have two calls to make, and if I don’t | 


hurry, they won’t get made. Shall I run over 
Saturday for your first list? Then I could 
begin upon it Monday morning.’’ 

‘*T’ll have my entire list ready, and you can 
do the shopping at your convenience,’’ Miss 
Andrews promised. ‘‘Good-by, my dear. You 
surely deserve a happy Christmas. ’’ 

‘‘I’m beginning to have it already,’’ Tony 
declared. 

The next call was at Mrs. James’s, on 
Monroe Street. It always distressed Corinne 
that Tony insisted upon keeping up what she 
called ‘‘a miscellaneous collection of friends. ’’ 
Mrs. James, for instance. Of course it was all 
right for Tony to be ‘‘nice’’ to her, but to run 
in and out familiarly in a place where they 
had crinkled plush furniture and department- 
store pictures! Tony, however, did not linger 


I’d love it so, and I know they’d be | with the furniture; she ran through to the 





‘*You wanted rest; you had been working 
‘Put them 
away for to-day, Linda.’’ 

But with a little smile, Linda laid a prohib- 
itive hand on the cards. 

‘*T haven’t finished my stint,’’ she said. 
have four dozen to do. Isn’t that luck?’’ 

‘*For Christmas ?’’ 

‘*Yes. I shall have eight dollars clear for 
these, and I know I shall have more orders—I 
feel it. I’m going to get mother a new cloak, 
Tony.’’ 

‘*Don’t work too hard, dear. Even new 
cloaks won’t pay for that! How would your 
mother feel if your back should get worse 
again ?’’ 

‘*Really, Tony, it doesn’t tire me half so 
much as doing nothing—and you know that 
since the weather has got too bad for crutches, 
I can’t go out often. Sometimes, I’ll confess, 
I do get tired of coloring the mechanical parts 
—backgrounds and sofas and such. But I just 
love making the designs and painting the faces 
and the dresses. ’’ 

Tony leaned forward, excited. 

‘*O Linda!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘If you’d only 
let me come over two or three afternoons and 
do the backgrounds and sofas, so that we could 
have our Christmas together !’’ 

Tony waited breathlessly. Linda was proud, 


ey 








dreadfully proud. If she should refuse— But 
Linda said softly, ‘‘ You shall come, Tony.’’ 

At dinner that night Tony told her story— 
or most of it. ‘There were one or two things 
that it was not easy to tell before Corinne. 
Her father’s worn face brightened while he 
listened, and as for her mother, her eyes were 
full of plans. It was not hard to see how 
Tony came to be Tony when one looked at her 
mother. But Corinne found no Christmas in 
the scheme. 

‘‘Even if deing errands for people made a 
Christmas, there are lots of people, like Anne 
Andrews, that we’ve always given presents to, 
and we can’t this year.’’ 

“I’m going to write them letters,’’ Tony 
declared. ‘‘The best letters I know how, and 
fasten them with seals and red ribbon and a 
tiny spray of holly. People never get too 
many Christmas letters—most people are too 
tired to write them. ’’ 

«J should think you’d be, with the contracts 
you have on hand!’’ Corinne retorted. 

‘*You don’t realize what fun it is, Corinne. ’’ 

‘*No, I certainly don’t.’ But Corinne’s 
voice was not unkind. 

As for Tony, she had entered upon two of 
the busiest weeks of her life. Of course it was 
not all pleasure. One morning the Washburn 
baby cried for an hour, and another morning 
she was nearly two hours trying to match some 
wools for Miss Andrews. Yet, upon the whole, 
it was a wonderful two weeks. Rose-Lady 
was always a joy, there were the long after- 
noons painting with Linda, and it was a delight 
to be buying things—rich, luxurious things— 
for Miss Andrews. Once Anne nearly caught 
her looking at fans, and she had the thrilling 
sense of a narrow escape to add to the fun of it. 

But the real joy was deeper. She was 
making nothing except for the 
home people and old Norah. 
Her letters were written early, 
and set free from her own rush 
of buying and making, happy 
though it had been, she had lei- 
sure to enjoy the spirit of Christ- 
mas as never before in her life. 
She fell into the habit of playing 
the old Christmas carols in the 
evening, and after a while 
Corinne came down and sang; 
her father and mother dropped 
books and work, and even Norah 
slipped to the door to listen. 
Christmas eve they sang all the 
evening, and after it their father 
drew both his girls into his 


arms. 

‘*T feel richer than I ever did 
in my life,’’ he said. ‘‘I feel 
as if we had really learned what 
Christmas means. ’’ 

But after all, they had learned 
only part. They discovered the 
rest the next day, when gifts 
and letters came from morning 
till night, from old friends 
whom no change of fortune could 
alter. The first tosurprise Tony 
was Rose-Lady, who came with 
her father, and brought a pho- 
tograph of herself. 

**You have given what never 
can be returned, Tony dear,’’ 
Mrs. Washburn wrote. ‘‘You 
have given us Christmas itself. 
I know you will let Rose-Lady 
bring you this because we both love you so 
very much. ’’ 

A big fruit-cake from Mrs. James followed, 
with another note, then a package from Miss 
Andrews, containing two beautiful books, with 
a message in Miss Andrews’ delicate old- 
fashioned hand, and a box from Anne. The 
box, when opened, revealed a fan like the one 
Tony had been purchasing the morning when 
Anne had seen her. 

‘*T saw you looking at them, Tony dear,’’ 
Anne had written, ‘‘and so I wanted to give 
you one. ’’ 

There was one gift, however, that crowned 
the day—no, there were two. One was a little 
card from Linda. It was called, ‘‘The Heart 
of Christmas,’’ and it was. a sketch of Tony 
herself, with her arms full of holly. That 
Tony put away—it was too intimate a thing 
for anybody to see. 

The other was on her table when, after the 
long, merry evening with friends who dropped 
in, and after the last carols had been sung for 
father and mother, she finally went up to her 
room, and found the three pairs of gloves from 
Corinne. 

When she opened the box, for the first time 
in all the happy day, Tony’s eyes filled with 
tears. She ran across to Corinne’s room. 

‘*Corinne dear,’’ she cried, ‘‘when I had so 
little to give!’’ 

Corinne turned quickly. 

“‘T earned the money,’’ she said. ‘‘Did you 
suppose you were the only one who could do 
things? I embroidered some things for Mrs. 
Oliver. As for presents, what do I want more 
than this?’’ She picked up the bag Tony had 
made for her. ‘Tony dear, it has been a won- 
derful day—I never dreamed we had so many 
friends; but it was you who touched them— 
made them, as you made me, understand. We 
gave things, but you gave us—yourself.’’ 
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HE American college serves the nation in 
three conspicuous ways: first, by training 
men for public office; second, by estab- 

lishing standards of professional success in 
private business which lead men to do what 
the public needs, instead of’trying merely to 
make money for themselves; third, by pro- 
moting the search for the truth and the spirit 
of discovery and invention that are necessary 
for national progress. 

When we speak of public service, we natu- 
rally think of the first of these meanings. So 
did those who established our earliest colleges. 
The founders of the collegiate school at New 
Haven stated in the charter of 1701 that it 
was the purpose of their institution to fit youth 
for employment in church and state. Sub- 
stantially the same words were incorporated in 
the Harvard charter of 1707, and have been 
repeated by every colony or state of the Union. 

When people have a definite idea of what 
they want to do, they generally succeed in 
doing it. The founders of our colleges did, 
in fact, earry out the purpose which they had 
in view. They trained their students for 
public employment. Of the twenty-six Presi- 
dents of the United States, seventeen were 
college men. Of the seventeen, fourteen were 
graduates of old-fashioned classical colleges ; 
one, Grant, was a West Point man ; two others, 
Monroe and McKinley, left college near the 
end of junior year—one to go into the army, 
the other to teach school. If we look at the 
statistics of recent years only, in which colleges 
have become more numerous and more accessi- 
ble, the faets are still more striking. Of the 
men who have come into the presidential chair 
since the close of the Civil War, all but two 
were college graduates, all but one were college 
men. . 

In this list no one college and no one region 
has anything approaching a monopoly. Har- 
vard leads with three; but William and Mary 
follows close, with two who graduated and one 
who left college to join the Revolutionary 
army. Bowdoin, Williams, Union, West Point, 
Yale, Princeton, Dickinson, North Carolina, 
Kenyon and Miami all have their representa- 
tives. In only one point is there uniformity— 
nearly all the boys who became Presidents dis- 
tinguished themselves in their college studies. 
There appears to have been but one in the 
whole number who did badly in college. 


IN OTHER PUBLIC OFFICES. 


HAT holds true of the presidency holds 
W true of other public offices. In all of 

them our American colleges have been 
very largely represented. In the legislatures 
and cabinets the large number of college 
graduates is striking. In the courts, and 
particularly in the higher courts, it is over- 
whelining. 

And what is true of the Federal offices 
appears to be true in but slightly less degree 
of the state and municipal offices in nearly all 
parts of the Union. Everywhere the college 
man has shown himself ready to do public 
service, and in a surprisingly large proportion 
of cases he has succeeded in winning the 
suffrages of the people. 

It certainly ought to be so. If the college 
man has used the opportunities offered by the 
faculty, he has acquired a wide knowledge of 
history and a broad view of public affairs. If 
he has utilized the opportunities offered by 
his fellow students, he has acquired the demo- 
cratic spirit, has got a grip on public opinion, 
and has had considerable experience in deal- 
ing with a large variety of men. All these 
things give him an advantage in the race, and 






statistics show that he makes good use of 
this advantage. 

Public office, however, is by no means the 
only form of publie service. The man who 
manages a railroad or a gas company is as 
surely oceupied in serving the public as the 
man who manages a post-office or a court. 
This fact is beginning to be clearly recognized. 
Witness the name ‘‘public utilities,’’ which is 
now commonly given to matters like trans- 
portation or lighting. 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


UT the field of public service does not end 
B with a few specific forms of business like 
™ these. Every man, whatever his business, 
can conduct it in such a way as to serve the 
public. The lawyer who pleads in the courts 
ought to be doing the same sort of service to 
the publie as the judge who decides the cases. 
The physician can render and ought to render 
the same service in providing for public health 
that the watchman or the signalman provides 
for public security against. accident. The coun- 
try is dependent for its heat upon the men who 
mine the coal just as much as it is dependent 
for its light upon the men who convert the coal 
into gas. 

It is not many years since we had a very 
conspicuous instance of the public character 
of the anthracite coal business and the public 
responsibility of the capitalists and laborers 
engaged in it. For the anthracite coal strike 
of 1902 assumed the proportions of a national 
calamity, and the threat of national interfer- 


calamity from becoming a disaster. 
So marked is this public character of much 


carries public responsibilities 
with it, but also that many things which we 
used to regard as trades are really professions. 

This distinction is important, and is not 
generally understood. Most people think that 
a profession is a business like law or medicine 
or teaching, which requires a great deal of 
learning for its successful exercise. Witness 
the old-fashioned name, ‘‘learned professions. ’’ 


“TRADE” AND “PROFESSION.” 


N the other hand, they apply the name 
‘“trade’’ to a business for which a boy 
prepares himself in the office. or the shop, 

and which does not demand book knowledge as 
a basis for its successful prosecution. 

This is not the right way to look at the 
matter. The real difference lies not in the 
character of the business, or in the kind of 
learning that is needed for its pursuit, but in 
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the spirit in which it is 
carried on. Any busi- 
ness, however scientific, 
which a man does pri- 
marily for the sake of the 
money that he can get 
out of itis a trade. Any 
business, however simple in its character, where 
a man thinks first of the work that he is doing 
and only secondarily of the pay that he is going 
to get for it, deserves the name of a profession. 

If a carpenter thinks more of the solidity 
of his work than of the profit that he is going 
to make from it, he has the right to call his 
carpentry a profession. If a minister thinks 
more of the pay that he is going to get for his 
sermons than of the souls that he is going to 
convert by them, he has no right to call his 
business anything but a trade. 


THE IDEAL OF MAKING A LIVING. 


NE of the most valuable things that our 
colleges can do is to emphasize this ideal 
of publie service, so that the professional 

element will count for more in men’s lives and 
the trade element will count for less. The boys 
who do not get this ideal in the high school or 
the college will have very little chance to get 
it afterward. The instant a boy goes into an 
office or a factory, or even into a purely tech- 
nical school, the ideal of making a living is 
the one that stands prominently before his 
eyes. 

It is right and inevitable that this should 
be so. But for this very reason it is most 
important for the public that there shall be a 
preliminary training that shall make of the 
lawyer and the doctor and the engineer, yes, 
of the business man and of the mechanic, 
something more than a money-getter, some- 
thing more than a wage-earner. He must 
learn that there are standards of good work 
more fundamental and more important than 
the power of that work to command a price. 

Every college president is constantly asked 
if our eolleges really train men to be successful. 
The majority of people who make this inquiry 
have in mind only one form of success, success 
in money-getting; and usually, although not 
always, they are men whose chief idea of the 
way to make money is to sell goods for as large 
returns as possible, without regard to the ques- 
tion of quality. 

For this last kind of success college does not 
prepare men and does not wish to do so. Ifa 
boy uses his opportunities in college or in high 
school, he learns to do better work than he 
otherwise could; and to this extent he is more 
likely to earn a good living. But at the same 
time he learns that there are other things in 
life more important than money—a lesson that 
does not help him to get rich. It does help 
him to do his public duty; at the expense, it 
may be, of his private interests. Such is the 
second large service to the public which our 
colleges render. 

A third way in which our colleges can render 
public service is by keeping alive the spirit of 





exploration and discovery—the spirit which 
leads men to test new methods of action and 
to pursue new lines of truth. I believe that 
this is the most important and necessary service 
of all. 

We all know what it means to be a pioneer 
in exploration. Such a man goes into a new 
country to face a life of hardship and danger. 
He may have to fight savage tribes; he prob- 
ably will have to struggle against poverty. 
Yet men are found who will face these hard- 
ships; and it is through the efforts of such 
men that our country has become what it is. 

There is pioneer work to be done in seience 
and in politics no less than in geography. A 
nation which is so well satisfied with its old 
methods of government and its old ideas of 
truth that it does not push its explorations into 
new fields is doomed to decline. 


THE SPIRIT OF EXPLORATION. 


THOUSAND years ago the Chinese prob- 
A ably enjoyed the highest civilization of 
any nation in the world. They had dis- 
covered the mariner’s compass, the use of gun- 
powder, the art of printing, and a hundred other 
things unknown to the Europeans of that time. 
They had a system of law and morals better 
than that enjoyed by any of their contempo- 
raries, 

But they became too well satisfied with their 
system—fatally well satisfied. They were con- 
tent to till the fields that their fathers had 
cultivated, rather than to make explorations 
into new ones. 

The result was that they were left behind 
by other nations which had less highly devel- 
oped arts but more of the spirit of exploration. 

It was by this spirit of exploration—using 
the word in its broadest sense—that Europe 
and America avoided the fate of China. And 
on both sides of the Atlantic the colleges have 
borne an honorable part in keeping that spirit 
alive. 

In the thirteenth century, when Europe was 
settling into a formalism which threatened to 
be as hopeless as that of China, it was the 
‘*humanists’’ in the universities of England 
and France and Italy that opened the eyes of 
the world to wider possibilities of development 
In the different periods in which the church 
has seemed to become a dead thing, it has been 
in the colleges and the universities that the 
spirit of reform, the missionary spirit in the 
true sense, has been rekindled. It was zeal 
for the discovery of scientific truth, manifested 
by the teachers and students of a generation 
or two generations ago, which paved the way 
for the extraordinary material progress of the 
last thirty years. 


THE PIONEER IN SCIENCE. 


HE life of the pioneer in science is as hard 
as that of the pioneer in exploration. In 
most cases he will find himself opposed 

by ignorant prejudices. In nearly all cases he 
will have a life of the hardest kind of work, and 
must content himself with only a small frac- 
tion of the pay which he could have commanded 
if he had used his powers in other ways. The 
public will pay for the things the values of 
which have been proved. It will not pay the 
man who is trying to teach it the value of new 
ideas which it does not as yet understand. 
And hardest of all, when the toil of the day 
is over, somebody else will appropriate the 
result. The inventor dies poor; the man who 
gets rich as the result of the invention speaks 
with ill-concealed pity of the man whose dis- 
coveries made his success possible. The leader 








E had spent a week in pathless and 

dense woods, working toward a high 

mountain in northwestern Montana. 
At last we left the packhorses in care of the 
guide, and three of us set out on foot for the 
peak. 

We carried a plate camera, provisions, gun, 
ice - pick, aneroid barometer for determining 
elevation, and other necessary articles. For 
several hours we climbed over ridges and up 
ravines. Alpine flowers covered thousands of 
acres on every side. 

The final ascent was a slope of rotten shale. 
For four and a half hours we climbed the loose 
rock, with not a solid bit of footing. Half- 
way up the slope we observed that a storm- 
cloud had gathered southwest of us, not far 
above a ridge which we had crossed early in 
the morning. Suddenly a bolt of lightning 
flashed from the cloud to the earth. A little 
later a wreath of smoke ascended from the 
ridge, and we knew a fire had started from 
the lightning. 

About half past one we reached the summit, 
a narrow top but a few feet in width, on which 
was a pile of rocks about shoulder-high, a 
government triangulation monument. Before 
was a precipice, at the foot of which was an 
unnamed and unexplored glacier. Behind was 


the rotten shale, up which we had scrambled. | had forgotten the storm-cloud gathering near | 
| pick, as I had thrown my gun. The other, 


To the right a narrow ridge, with boulders as 
large as a small house, connected our summit 
with the one beyond. 

Against the eastern face of this summit great 
masses of snow and ice formed the head of the 
glacier. To the left was a steep, open ridge. 






Ly 
| The glacier was fur- § eS 
| rowed by hundreds of : 
|chasms. The yellow 
| rocks of the neighboring 
| summits were flanked 
| by great masses of ice 
on the one side and by 
tremendous precipices 
on the other. 





protection from the blazing sun, or walking on 
the rock shelves. 

‘‘What is that noise?’’ said one of the boys, 
suddenly. 

‘‘What noise? I do not hear it,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Over at the monument. ’’ 

‘*T will go and see.’’ 

The monument was not a dozen steps away. 
As I approached it, I smelled the pungent 
odor of ozone, and instantly I knew. We 





/us to the south. The summit on which we 
stood presented to the electric cloud above a 


| Sharper point in comparison with the earth | me,—was completely unnerved, and knew not | 
|than can be made on any electric machine. | what he was doing or what todo. Before was | reached camp late at night. 
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monument, which was 
a little higher than the 
place where we stood. 
I may have heard the 


noise. [ do not re- 
member. I smelled the 
ozone, and turned 


toward my companions 


Far away the mountains blended | with the ery, ‘‘We are in an electric storm! 
with the blue sky. On the crags were a few We must run for our lives !’’ 
mountain-goats, either resting on the snow in| 


In a few seconds the electric discharge had 
increased with wonderful rapidity. My rifle 
was shooting sparks from the end of the barrel, 
which were visible in broad daylight. I did 
not drop the gun; I threw it. My scalp felt as 
if each hair was a bristle, on end, pushing 
against my hat. I could feel the discharge 
from fingers, cheeks, nose and chin, and I was 
wearing heavy rubber-soled shoes, which 


| should have assisted in making me a non- 


conductor. 
One of my companions threw away his ice- 


seeing my white face,—as he afterward told 


ridge, connecting the summits, and blocked 

with masses of rock. There was only one way 

—to the left. 

‘Shall we go this way?’’ said one, extend- 
ing his hand in that direction. The extended 
hand and fingers were aglow with sparks shoot- 
ing outward from the body, and instantly the 
arm was jerked back to the body with a startled 
exclamation. Stronger and stronger grew the 

| charge. It seemed to fill our bodies and crack- 
| led from every projecting rock. 

| Half-dazed, I hooked my arm in the carry- 
ing-case of my camera, and with it dashed 
|down the ridge, followed closely by my two 
companions. We crawled under a big rock, 
| and with our feet against the ice and our backs 
against the solid mountain, felt safe. Thus 
| we remained for perhaps an hour. Then we 
| began to feel hungry, and in this trying posi- 
| tion ate our luncheon; the melting ice formed 
our drink. 

We returned to the summit. Fortunately, 
the cloud had passed to the south of us, and 
we had experienced only the edge of the mani- 
festation of electricity. Had the cloud been 
directly overhead, this story would perhaps 
never have been written. 

My gun was found on the summit. We saw 
the ice-pick, with its sharp spike in the ice, 
far below us, sticking upright in the glacier. 
We remained on the summit and the adjoining 
ridge for two hours, busily engaged in scientific 
work, and then started on the return. We 
The guide had 





The exchange of electricity between the | the cliff. Behind was the rock shale, with no | seen the little cloud, but had not thought it 


| charged cloud and the earth began at the rock | protection. To the right was the impossible 


amounted to anything. 
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of a reform movement bears the burden of its 
unpopularity during its’ early stages. When 
this movement becomes a force in practical 
polities, in nine cases out of ten somebody else 
claims the credit and gets elected. But it is 
the unpaid labor of the inventor which makes 
industrial progress possible ; it is the unrequited 
hardship of the reformer that makes political 
progress possible. 

Over and over again, in every field of public 
activity, is being worked out under varying 
conditions the story of Kipling’s ‘*Explorer’’ : 


Well I know who’ll take the credit—all the clever 
chaps that followed 
Came in parties of a dozen—never knew my 





desert fears; 


Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, used the 
water-holes I’d hollowed. 
They’ll come back and do the talking; they’ll be 
called the “pioneers.” 


Have I named one single river? Have I claimed 
one single acre? 

Have I kept one single nugget (barring sam- 

ples)? No, not I. 
Because my price was paid me ten times over by 
my Maker. 

But you wouldn’t understand it. 

occupy. 

So far as our colleges teach their students 
the love of pursuing truth for truth’s sake, 
without’ regard to the material reward, they 
fulfil their highest and most necessary duty in 
the service of the nation. 


You go up and 







ELL, we took 
W up the dim 
trail on the 
farther side of the river 
and followed it through 
the timber toward the cave at the foot of the | 
cliff, but I, for my part, was not at all anxious 
to reach the end of it. Midway up the slope I 
called to Pitamakan to halt. 

‘* Let’s talk this over and plan just what we 
will do at the cave,’’ I proposed. 

‘*T don’t know what there is to plan,’’ he 
answered, turning and facing me. ‘‘We walk 
up to the cave, stoop down, and shout, ‘Sticky- 
mouth, come out of there!’ Out he comes, 
terribly scared, and we stand on each side of 
the entrance with raised clubs, and whack him 
on the base of the nose as hard as we can. 

- Down he falls. We hit him a few more times, 
and he dies. ’’ 

‘*Yes?”? said I. ‘*Yes?’’ 

I was trying to remember all the bear stories 
that I had heard the company men and the 
Indians tell, but I could call to mind no story 
of their attacking a bear with clubs. 

‘*Yes? Yes what? Why did you stop? 
Go on and finish what you started to say.’’ 

‘*We may be running a big risk,’’ I replied. 
‘*T have always heard that any animal will 
fight when it is cornered. ’’ 

‘*But we are not going to corner this bear. 
We stand on each side of the entrance; it comes 
out; there is the big wide slope and the thick 
forest before it, and plenty of room to run. 
We will be in great luck if, with the one blow 
that we each will have time for, we succeed in 
knocking it down. Remember this: We have 
to hit it and hit hard with one swing of the 
club, for it will be going so fast that there will 
be no chance for a second blow. ’’ 

We went on. I felt somewhat reassured, and 
was now anxious to have the adventure over 
as soon as possible. All our future depended 
on getting the bear. I wondered whether, if 
we failed to stop the animal with our clubs, 
Pitamakan would venture to defy his dream, 
cut off a braid of his hair, and make a bow 
cord. 

Passing the last of the trees, we began to 
climb the short, bare slope before the cave, 
when suddenly we made a discovery that was 
sickening. About twenty yards from the cave 
the trail we were following turned sharply to 
the left and went quartering back into the 
timber. We stared at it for a moment in 
silence. Then Pitamakan said, dully: 

‘*Here ends our bear-hunt! He was afraid 
to go to his den because our scent was still 
there. He has gone far off to some other place 
that he knows. ’’ 

The outlook was certainly black. There 
was but one chance for us now, I thought, and 
that was for me to persuade this red brother 
of mine to disregard his dream and cut off 
some of his hair for a bow cord. But turning 
round and idly looking the other way, I saw 
something that instantly drove this thought 
from my mind. It was a dim trail along the 
foot of the cliff to the right of the cave. I 
grabbed Pitamakan by the arm, yanked him 
round, and silently pointed at it. His quick 
eyes instantly discovered it, and he grinned, 
and danced a couple of steps. 

‘‘Aha! That is why this one turned and 
went away!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Another bear 
was there already, had stolen his home and 
bed, and he was afraid to fight for them. Come 
on! Come on!’’ 

We went but a few steps, however, before 
he stopped short and stood in deep thought. 
Finally he turned and looked at me queerly, | 
as if I was a stranger and he was trying to| 
learn by my appearance what manner of boy I | 
was. It is not pleasant to be stared at in that | 
way. I stood it as long as I could, and then | 
asked, perhaps a little impatiently, why he | 
did so. The answer I got was unexpected: 

‘‘T am thinking that the bear there in ‘the | 
cave may be a grizzly. How is it? Shall we |’ 
go on and take the chances, or turn back to 
camp? If you are afraid, there is no use of | 
our trying to do anything up there.’’ 

Of course I was afraid, but I was also des- 
perate; and I felt, too, that I must be just as 





B By me Villard ‘hut 


| black bear of no great size. 





**Go on!’’ I said, and 
“Go 


brave as my partner. 
my voice sounded strangely hollow to me. 
on! I will be right with you.’’ 

We climbed the remainder of the slope and 
stood before the cave. Its low entrance was 
buried in snow, all except a narrow space in 
the center, through which the bear had plowed 
its way in, and which, since his passing, had 
partly filled. The trail was so old that we 
could not determine whether a black or a 
grizzly bear had made it. 

But of one thing there could be no doubt: the 
animal was right there in the dark hole, only 
a few feet from us, as was shown by the faint 
wisps of congealed breath floating out of it into 
the cold air. 

Pitamakan, silently stationing me on the 
right of the entrance, took his place at the left 
side, and motioning me to raise my club, 
shouted, ‘‘Pahk-si, kwo- 
yi, sak-sit!” (Sticky- 





grizzly, I certainly, and probably Pitamakan, 
too, would have been killed right there. 

It was some little time before we could settle 
down to the work in hand. Pitamakan had 
to describe how he had stood ready, and hit 
the bear a terrific blow on the nose as it came 
leaping out, and how he had followed it up 
with more blows as fast as he could swing his 
club. Then I tried to tell how I had felt, 
crushed under the bear and expecting every 
instant to be bitten and clawed to death. But 
words failed me, and moreover, a stinging sen- 
sation in my legs demanded my attention; 
there were several gashes in them from which 
blood was trickling, and my trousers were badly 
ripped. I rubbed the wounds a bit with snow, 
and found that they were not so serious as 
they looked. 

The bear, a male, was very fat, and was 
quite too heavy for us to carry} probably it 
weighed two hundred pounds. But we could 
drag it, and taking hold of its fore paws, we 
started home. It was easy to pull it down the 
slope and across the ice, but from there to 
camp, across the level valley, dragging it was 
very hard work. Night had fallen when we 
arrived, and cold as the air was, we were cov- 
ered with perspiration. 

Luckily, we had a good supply of wood on 
hand. Pitamakan, opening the ash-heap, raked 
out a mass of live coals and started a good fire. 
Then we rested and broiled some rabbit meat 
before attacking the bear. Never were there 
two happier boys than we, as we sat before 
our fire in that great wilderness, munched our 
insipid rabbit meat and gloated over our prize. 

‘The prehistoric people no doubt considered 
obsidian knives most excellent: tools ; but to us, 
who were accustomed only to sharp steel, they 
seemed anything but excellent; they severely 
tried our muscles, our patience and our temper. 
They proved, however, to be not such bad flay- 
ing instruments. Still, we were a long time 
ripping the bear’s skin from the tip of the jaw 
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mouth, come out!) 

Nothing came; nor could 
we hear any movement, 
any stir of the leaves inside. 
Again he shouted; and 
again and again, without 
result. Then, motioning 
me to follow, he went down 
the slope. ‘‘We’ll have to 
get a pole and jab him,’”’ 
he said, when we came to 
the timber. ‘‘Look round 
for a good one.’’ 

We soon found a slender 
dead pine, snapped it at 
the base where it had rot- 
ted, and knocked off the 
few scrawny limbs. It was 
fully. twenty feet long, and 
very light. 

‘*‘Now I am _ the 
stronger, ’’ said Pitamakan, 
as we went back, ‘‘so do 
you handle the pole and I 
will stand ready to hit a 
big blow with my club. 
You keep your club in your 
right hand, and work the 
pole into the cave with your 
left. In that way maybe 
you will have time to 
strike, too.’’ 

When we came to the 
eave, I found that his plan 
would not work. I could 
not force the pole through 
the pile of snow at the 
entrance with one hand, so 











feast, I broiled some of the bear meat over the 
coals, but it was so rank that one mouthful 
was more than enough ; so I helped Pitamakan 
finish the last of the rabbit meat. He would 
have starved rather than eat the meat of a 
bear, for to the Blackfeet the bear is ‘‘medi- 
cine,’’ a sacred animal, near kin to man, and 
therefore not to be used for food. 

Killing a grizzly was considered as great a 
feat as killing a Sioux, or other enemy. But 
the successful hunter took no part of the animal 
except the claws, unless he were a medicine- 
man. The medicine-man, with many prayers 
and sacrifices to the gods, would occasionally 
take a strip of the fur to wrap round the roll 
containing his sacred pipe. 

Pitamakan himself was somewhat averse to 
our making any use of the black bear’s hide, 
but when I offered to do all the work of scra- 
ping off the fat and meat and of drying it, he 
consented to sleep on it once with me, as an 
experiment, and if his dreams were good, to 
continue to use it. 

I went at my task with good-will, and was 
half the morning .getting the hide clean and in 
shape to stretch and dry. Pitamakan mean- 
while made two bow cords of the bear sinew. 
First he raveled them into a mass of fine 
threads, and then hand-spun them into a 
twisted cord of the desired length; and he 
made a very good job of it, too. When he had 
stretched the cords to dry before the fire, he 
sharpened a twig of dry birch for an awl, and 
with the rest of the sinew, repaired our badly 
ripped moccasins. At noon we started out to 
hunt, and on the way dragged the bear carcass 
back to the river and across it into the big 
timber, where later on we hoped to use it for 
bait. 

This day we went up the river, walking 
noiselessly on the ice. From the start we felt 
confident of success; for not only were our 
bow cords as good as we could desire, but the 
bows were now in fine condition, having dried 
out and become more stiff, yet 
springy. Since, during the 
latter part of the night, more 
snow had fallen, we could 
distinguish fresh game-tracks 
from old ones. And now that 
there was snow on the ice, 
we naturally expected to see 
where the hoofed game had 
been crossing the river; they 
seldom venture out on smooth 
ice, from fear of slipping and 
injuring themselves. 

The first game we saw were 
a number of ruffed grouse 
standing in a row at the edge 
of a strip of open water, to 
take their daily drink. They 
walked away into the willows 
at our approach, and from 
there flew into the firs, where 
we knocked down four of 
them with our blunt-headed 
bird arrows. I got only one, 
for of course I was not so 
good a marksman with bow 
and arrow aS my partner, 
who had used the weapon 
more or less since he was old 
enough to walk. 

Burying the grouse in the 
snow at the edge of the shore, 
we went on, and presently 
came to the place where 
several elk had crossed to 
the north side of the river, 
browsed among a bordering 
patch of red willows, and then 
gone into the thick firs. We 
followed them, not nearly so 








standing the club where I 
could quickly reach it, I 
used both hands. At every 
thrust the pole went in 
deeper, and in the excitement of the moment I 
drove it harder and harder, with the result 
that it unexpectedly went clear through the 
obstructing snow and on, and I fell headlong. 

At the instant I went down something struck 
the far end of the pole such a rap that I could 
feel the jar of it clear back through the snow, 
and a muffled, raucous, angry yow! set all my 
strained nerves aquiver. 

As I was gathering myself to rise, the dread- 
ful yowl was repeated right over my head, 
and down the bear came on me, clawing and 
squirming. Its sharp nails cut right into my 
legs. I squirmed as best I could under its 
weight, and no doubt went through the motions 
of yelling ; but my face was buried in the snow, 
and for the moment I could make no sound. 

Although I was sure that a grizzly was upon 
me and that my time had come, I continued 
| to wriggle, and to my great surprise, I sud- 
| denly slipped free from the weight, rose up, 
}and toppled over backward, catching, as I 
went, just a glimpse of Pitamakan fiercely 
striking a blow with his club. I was on my 
| feet in no time, and what I saw caused me to 
yell with delight as I sprang for my club. 
The bear was kicking and writhing in the 
snow, and my partner was showering blows 
on its head. I delivered a blow or two myself 
before it ceased to struggle. 

Then I saw that it was not a grizzly, but a 
Had it been a 





PITAMAKAN FIERCELY STRIKING A BLOW WITH HIS 


down along the belly to the tail, and from the 
tail down the inside of the legs to and round 
the base of the feet. There were fully two 
inches of fat on the carcass, and when we 
finally got the hide off, we looked as if we had 
actually wallowed in it. By that time, accord- 
ing to the Big Dipper, it was past midnight, 
but Pitamakan would not rest until he had the 
back sinews safe out of the carcass and drying 
before the fire for early use. 

It is commonly believed that the Indians 
used the leg tendons of animals for bow cords, 
thread and wrappings, but this is a mistake; 
the only ones they took were the back sinews. 





These lie like ribbons on the outside of the flesh | 


along the back-bone, and vary in length and 
thickness according to the size of the animal. 
Those of a buffalo bull, for instance, are 
nearly three feet long, three or four inches 
wide, and a quarter of an inch thick. When 
dry, they are easily shredded into thread of 
any desired size. 

Those that we now took from the bear were 
not two feet long, but were more than suffi- 
cient for a couple of bow cords. As soon as 
we had them free, we pressed them against a 
smcoth length of dry wood, where they stuck ; 
and laying this well back from the fire, we 
began our intermittent night’s sleep, for, as I 
have said, we had to get up frequently to re- 
plenish the fire. 

The next morning, expecting to have a fine 


excited now that we had trust- 
worthy weapons as we had 
been on the previous hunt. 
When we came near the firs, 
which covered several acres of the bend in the 
river, Pitamakan sent me round to enter the 
farther side and come through the patch toward 
him, while he took his stand close to the place 
where the band had entered. 

‘*You needn’t come back carefully,’’ he said 
to me. ‘‘Make all the noise you can—the 
more the better; then they will come running 
out here on their back trail, and I’ll get some 
good shots. You’d better give me one of your 
real arrows, for you will probably not get a 
chance even for one shot at them. ’’ 

That left me with only one arrow with an 
obsidian point, but nevertheless I determined 
to do my best to get an elk. As Pitamakan 
had remarked about himself, I, too, felt the 
sun power strong within me that morning 
and looked for success. With that feeling, 


CLUB. 


|eall it what you will,—all old hunters will 





understand what I mean,—I was not at all 
surprised, a short time after entering the firs, 
to see, as I was sneaking along through them, 
a big bull elk astride a willow-bush that he 
had borne down in order to nip the tender 
tips. 

He was not fifty feet from me, and no doubt 
thought that the slight noise which he heard 
was made by one of his band. He could not 
see me at first, because of a screen of fir 
branches between us, and he had not looked 
up when I made the final step that brought me 
into the open. But when I raised the bow, he 
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jerked his head sidewise and gathered himself 
for a jump. 

He was not so quick as I. The strength of 
a giant seemed to swell in my arms; I drew 
the arrow sliding back across the bow almost to 
the head with a lightning-like pull, and let it go, 
zip ! deep into his side through the small ribs. 

Away he went, and I after him, yelling at 
the top of my voice to scare the herd toward 
Pitamakan, if possible. I saw several of them 
bounding away through the firs, but my eyes 
were all for the red trail of the bull. And 
presently I came to the great animal, stretched 
across a snow-covered log and breathing its 
last; for the arrow had pierced its lungs. 

‘* Wo-ke-hai! Ni-kai-nit-ah is-stum-ik !” 
(Come on! I have killed a bull!) I yelled. 

And from the far side of the firs came the 
answer: ‘‘ Nis-toah ni-mut-uk-stan!’’ (I 
have also killed !) 

That was great news. Although it was 
hard for me to leave my big bull even for a 
moment, I went to Pitamakan, and found that 
he had killed a fine big cow. He had used 
three arrows, and had finally dropped her at 
the edge of the river. 

We were so much pleased and excited over 
our success that it was some time before we 
’ could cease telling how it all happened and 
settle down to work. We had several fresh 
obsidian flakes, but as the edges soon grew 
dull, we were all the rest of the day in getting 
the hides off the animals and going to camp 
with the meat of the cow. The meat of my 
bull was too poor to use, but his skin, sinews, 
brains and liver were of the greatest value to 
us, as will be explained. 

‘*There is so much for us to do that it is 
hard to decide what to do first,’’ said Pita- 
makan that night. 

It was long after dark, and we had just 
gathered the last of a pile of fire-wood and sat 
ourselves down before the cheerful blaze. 

“The first thing is to cook a couple of 
grouse, some elk liver, and hang a side of elk 
ribs over the fire to roast for later eating,’’ I 
said, and began preparing the great feast. 

After our long diet of rabbits, it was a feast. 
We finished the birds and the liver, and then 
sat waiting patiently for the fat ribs to roast 
to a crisp brown as they swung on a tripod 
over the fire. I was now so accustomed to 
eating meat without salt that I no longer craved 
the mineral, and of course my companion never 
thought of it. In those days the Blackfeet 
used none; their very name for it, is-tsik-si- 
pok-wi (like fire tastes), proves their dislike of 
the condiment. 

‘*Well, let us now decide what we shall do 
first,’’ Pitamakan again proposed. ‘‘We need 
new moccasins, new leggings and snow-shoes. 
Moreover, we need a comfortable lodge. Which 
shall be first ?”’ 

‘“*The lodge,’’ I answered, without hesita- 
tion. ‘‘But how can we make one? What 
material can we get for one unless we kill 
twenty elk and tan the skins? That would 
take a long time.’’ 

**This is to be a different kind of lodge,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘When you came up the Big River 
you saw the lodges of the Earth People? Yes. 
Well, we will build one like theirs. ’’ 

On the voyage up the Missouri with my 
uncle I had not only seen the lodges of the 
Earth People (Sak-wi Tup-pi), as the Black- 
feet called the Mandans, but I had been inside 
several of them, and noted how warm and 
comfortable they were. Their construction 
was merely a matter of posts, poles and earth. 
We agreed to begin one in the morning, and 
do no hunting until it was done. 

The site that we chose for the lodge was a mile 
below camp and close to the river, where two or 
three years before a fire, sweeping through a 
growth of ‘‘lodge-pole’’ pines, had killed thou- 
sands of the young, slender trees. In a grove 
of heavy firs close by we began the work, and 
as every one should know how to build a com- 
fortable house without the aid of tools and nails, 
I will give some details of the construction. 

In place of the four heavy corner-posts which 
the Mandans cut, we used four low-crotched 
trees that stood about twenty feet apart in the 
form of a square. In the crotches on two 
sides of the square we laid as heavy a pole as 
we could carry, and bolstered it up the center 
with a pile of flat rocks, to keep it from sag- 
ging. On the joists, as these may be called, 
we laid lighter poles side by side, to form the 
roof. In the center we left a space about four 
feet wide, the ends of which we covered with 
shorter poles, until we reduced it to a hole 
four feet square. 

The next task was to make the poles for the 
sides. These we made of the proper length 
by first denting them with sharp-edged stones 
and then snapping them off. These we slanted 
all round against the four sides, except for a 
narrow space in the south side, which we left 
for a doorway. Next we thatched the roof 
and sides with a thick layer of halsam boughs, 
on top of which we laid a covering of earth 
nearly a foot deep. This earth we shoveled 
into an elk hide with elk shoulder-blades, and 
then carried each load to its proper place. 
Lastly, we constructed in the same manner a 
passageway six or eight feet long to the door. 

All this took us several days to accomplish, 
and was hard work. But when we had laid a 
ring of heavy stones directly under the square 





opening in the roof for a fireplace, made a thick 
bed of balsam boughs, and covered it with the 
bearskin, put up an elkskin for a door, and 
sat us down before a cheerful fire, we had a 
snug, warm house, and were vastly proud of it. 

*‘Now for some adventures,’’ said Pita- 
makan, as we sat eating our first meal in the 
new house. ‘‘What say you we had best do?’’ 





‘*Make some moccasins and snow-shoes,’’ I | 
replied. 
‘*We can do that at night. Let us —’’ 
The sentence was never finished. A terrible 
booming roar, seemingly right overhead, broke | 
upon our ears. Pitamakan’s brown face turned 
an ashy gray as he sprang up, crying: 
‘Run! Run! Run!’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Fifteenth Street, Dick. Don’t look till 

I tell you to. Goodness! What a jam | 
there always is on this corner! Come to the 
eurb. Now look up to the roof of the Dennet 
Building just above our offices. ’’ 

Oblivious to the hurrying crowd, the two 
boys stood on the edge of the sidewalk and 
gazed at the black sky-line across the square. 
Suddenly flaming letters sprang out against 
the dark: The Hasket Flasher Company | 
makes signs like this. | 

‘*My last and biggest job,’? remarked Phil | 
Jones. ‘*The firm took up the flash- 
ing sign business just after you went 
south last fall, and put me right into 
it. I’ve done the wiring on a lot of 
small signs during the winter, but 
this is the first chance I’ve had to 
supervise the wiring of a big one.’’ 

‘*But how does it work, Phil? I 
don’t understand, ’’ said Dick. - 

‘*You know how an incandescent 
lamp lights when you turn the 
button and let the current run 
through it??? Dick nodded. ‘*A 
flashing sign is just a lot of incandes- 
cent lights arranged to form the 
letters of different words. The words 
make sentences when the lamps light 
together. Look! There it goes 
again !’’ 

After a brief period of darkness the 
sign flamed forth anew: Our system 
is being adopted everywhere. 

**But how does it make the words, 
Phil?’’ persisted Dick. 

‘*Why, all the wires from the lamps 
that form any word, ‘system,’ for 
instance, are gathered upon one key, 
and when you press the key the 
lamps light and the word appears. 
See! There’s the third sentence !’’ 

Don’t go elsewhere or you may 
be robbed. 

‘*How do you press the keys?’’ 

‘*That’s all done by machinery. 
You know what a piano keyboard 
is like and what a rolling-pin is 
like. Suppose you stuck thirteen 
wooden pegs on a rolling-pin and revolved it 
against the keyboard of a piano. You’d strike 
thirteen keys all together, wouldn’t you? 
Take that following sentence, for example.’’ 

We won’t rob you here. We’ll treat you 
square. 

‘*Now there’s a cylinder up there that’s kept 
revolving by a motor. On that cylinder are 
raised metal contacts that stick out as the pegs 
would on the rolling-pin. When that sentence 
appeared, one set of those raised contacts had 
struck the keys to which the lamp wires for 
that sentence run. When they strike, an elec- 
tric current runs through the keys to the lamps 
that form the words. Now the sign’s dark. 
That’s because the cylinder has turned a little 
more and thrown the contacts off. Now the 
lamps are lighting for another sentence. And 
they light because the cylinder has turned 
enough to bring a new set of contacts against 
a new set of keys.’’ 

Come in between 9 and 5 to Room 181, 
Dennet Bldg., said the sign. 

**T see,’’ said Dick, at last. ‘‘It’s like a 
mechanical piano-player. One set of keys 
gives one set of words and another set of keys 
gives another set of words. It’s a great idea.’’ 

‘*Sure thing,’’ said Phil. ‘‘But what in the 
world has happened to the ‘it’ in this one?’’ 

Do now. We want to help you. 

‘*The wires to the key that lights the lamps 
for ‘it’ are disconnected, or else some non- 
conductor has dropped in somewhere. Of 
course if you disconnect the wires that lead to 
any set of lamps, the current can’t get through 
to that set. I must go up and find out what’s 
happened. Will you come with me and look at 
the machine ?’’ 

‘*Some other time,’’ answered Dick. 
busy to-night. So long!’’ 

A moment later Phil walked down a de- 
serted marble corridor in the Dennet Building, 
and slipping his key into the lock, entered the 
office of the Hasket Company. 

As he turned from the door, an unexpected 
glimmer of light from the next office met his 
view. Surprised, he stopped and listened anx- 
iously to the Jow murmur of voices that came 
to his ears. Then he smiled to himself. 

‘*That’s the boss’s voice, and I thought it 
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was burglars. He must have seen the missing 
word, too, and come up to find out about it.’’ 
He crossed to the inner door, flung it open, 
and entered with a cheerful ‘‘Hello!’’ 
He had made a mistake. Three unknown | 
men were grouped round the safe. One man, | 
with his head bent in a listening attitude above | 
the lock, was fingering the combination; a 
second man held a small lantern which illumi- 
nated the lined dial; the third, who crouched 
in front, was holding some steel implements | 





| ready for use. 


Phil turned to flee, but quick as he was, the 
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HE HAD MADE A MISTAKE. 


men were quicker. Before he could reach 
the door, they seized him from behind and 
threw him headlong. As he gasped out a cry 
for aid, he felt a rough sleeve thrust between 
his lips, and gagging, choking, he fell back, 
overpowered. 

It took the three men less than half a minute 
to bind his hands and feet and gag him effect- 
ively. Then, after a whispered consultation, 
they lifted him and carried him to the inner- 
most room of the three-room suite. There 
they unceremoniously dumped him on the floor, 
locked the door, and returned to their business 
at the safe. 

Slightly dazed by his fall, Phil lay for a 
time motionless. Familiar sounds came from 
beside him, but he hardly recognized them. 
Then, as he came fully to his senses, he realized 
that he was in the room with the apparatus 
that controlled the flashing sign. Click, pause, 
click, pause, click. Sentence one, two, three, 
four, five, six. One by one, each click marked 
the appearance of a flaming sentence on the 
huge sign above. And as the successive signs 
flashed through his memory, the recollection 
of the missing word in the last one of all gave 
him a sudden idea. Why not signal his plight | 
from the roof tops to the passers-by below ? 

He must. In no other way could he bring | 
about his escape or make the burglary known. | 
The room in which he was lying was not con- | 
nected with the corridor. It was connected | 
only with the other rooms of the suite, and | 
there was no way to leave it except through | 
the room where the burglars were. | 

Struggling to his feet, Phil found that he | 
could shuffle along after a fashion. 
for the tool-bench, where he managed by a 
great effort to lift himself high enough to 
bring the cord that bound his hands against | 
the cutting edge of a saw that stood in the| 





| suited to his purpose. 


sentence: The Hasket Flasher Company 
makes signs like this. 

Swiftly Phil cut the connections of the wires 
that led to the last four words. The Hasket 
Flasher Company, now read the sign. 

In the second sentence there was much less 
material for him than in the first. He cut 
connection after connection, till only the wires 
leading to the two middle words were left: 
Is being. 

In the third sentence he found only one word 
Without a pause he 
eut away all but the last word. The third 
sentence then read: Robbed. 

The fourth sentence had no words that suited 
his need. He cut it away entirely. The fifth 
gave him more words than any of the others. 
Never had his skilful hands worked more rap- 
idly than in the moments before the wires to 
the words between 9 and 64, falling from 
their connections, left Come to Room 181 
Dennet Bldg. 

Now for the sixth and last. Clip, clip, clip, 
one by one he severed every connection with 
the next group of words but two: Now help. 

The Hasket Flasher Company—pause—is 
being—pause—robbed. Long pause. Come 
to Room 181 Dennet Bldg. Pause. Now 
help. 

Suddenly above the regular sounds of the 
machinery rose the noise of a movement from 
the other room. The alarming thought flashed 
into Phil’s mind that his work might have been 
done in vain. In his excitement, he 
had almost forgotten how near his 
enemies were. It flashed upon him 
that if they should enter and find 
him standing there, they could easily 
stop the motor, bind him so securely 
that he could not again get free, 
and proceed unmolested with their 
work. 

Cautiously the boy crept back to 
his former place. Seizing the ropes 
that had bound him, he threw the 
cords round his feet and tied them, 
readjusted the gag, and then, placing 
his hands behind him, assumed the 
position in which he had been lying. 
It was a wise precaution. He had 
hardly settled into his former atti- 
tude before he heard footsteps 
approaching the door, and realized 
that light was passing before his 
closed eyes. Then, to his great 
relief, he heard the door shut once 
more and the sounds of work begin 
anew. 

Although crouched in a strained 
position, Phil dared not move again 
for fear of jeopardizing what he had 
already accomplished. There was 
nothing for him to do but to wait. 
Steadily came the regular sound of 
the moving motor, and the clicks 
of the contacts as they made and 
broke the circuits. Steadily those 
prosaic sounds called up in his mind 
pictures of the sentences on the great 
sign above, flashing out his message 
to the people on the street. Each click of the 
contacts seemed to sound a clarion call for 
help. 

Seconds changed to minutes, minutes seemed 
to turn to hours, while Phil waited for the 
sounds that would mean deliverance. Impa- 
tience turned to burning eagerness, burning 
eagerness to anxiety, and anxiety at last toa 
sort of terror lest the people on the street 
should think the message a ‘‘fake,’’ a new 
advertising scheme, and merely laugh! 

The character of the sounds from the next 
room seemed to be changing now. They dis- 
quieted Phil. Had the three succeeded and 
were they ready to depart? If they were 
departing, had his course been wise? Certainly 
it looked as if his message had failed to be 
understood. Surely he could not allow the 
thieves to escape with their booty while there 
were tools on the bench that would serve as 
weapons. Although he was one against three, 
he might overcome them by a sudden attack. 
Throwing off his bonds, Phil started to rise, 
but while in the very act, he stopped and 
listened. There was no mistaking the meaning 
of the sounds that followed. There was the 
crash of a bursting door, the clatter of heavy 
boots, a stern command, and a clink of steel 
that spoke of handcuffs. 

Phil could wait no longer. 

‘*Here! I’m here!’’ he cried. 
out !’" 

As the door swung open in answer to his 
call, Phil saw an interesting spectacle; on the 
right, three handcuffed thieves guarded by two 
blue-coated patrolmen; on the left, a brawny 


‘*Let me 


He made | officer with the gold chevrons of a sergeant; 


in front, with his hand on the knob of the 

door, Phil’s employer, Mr. Hasket. 
‘*Sergeant,’’ Mr. Hasket waved his hand in 

introduction, ‘‘this is Phil Jones, the boy who 


rack, and knew that freedom from his bonds | did the wiring.’’ 


was merely a question of minutes. 


A slow grin raised the heavy mustache of 


Once free, he seized a pair of cutting-pliers | the officer while he looked the lanky youth 
and an electric glow-lamp from the bench, | over from head to foot. 


crept across the room, and stood before the | 
motor and the keyboard of the flashing sign. | 
With a smile of satisfaction he flashed the light | 
on the cylinder, and as he did so, click went 
the contacts that lighted the lamps of the first | 


‘*Well, young man,’’ he said, finally, in a 
hoarse, confidential tone, ‘‘we’ve used elec- 
tricity in many ways on the force, but you’ve 
got a new one on us. Sort of an illuminated 
burglar-alarm, eh ?’’ 
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“‘ PEACE FORBIDDING WAR," BRONZE STATUE BY ALLEN @. 
NEWMAN, UNVEILED ON OCT. 10TH AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE race is not always to the swift; it is 
never to the ‘*fast.’’ 


DUCATION is so cheap in this country that 
no boy who is both ambitious and energetic 
need suffer for the lack of it; and if it does 
nothing more for him than to make clear the 
difference between a trade and a profession, 
so admirably defined by President Hadley of 
Yale on another page of this issue of The Com- 
panion, it will be worth while. 
HAT to do for the farmers’ wives was 
a subject discussed at the recent Con- 
servation Congress. One woman said, ‘‘We 
want a neighborhood library, a live church and 
a modern school.’’ Whenever several farmers’ 
wives in any community are agreed on these 
things, they can have them all and more. The 
Lord helps the farmer’s wife who helps herself. 


T= Secretary of the Treasury issued an order 
on July 19th that all steerage passengers 
arriving at ports of the United States from 
cholera-infected places abroad should undergo 
a bacteriological examination. The result has 
been the finding and, of course, the isolation 
of twenty-six cholera-carriers. No one of them 
had the disease, yet all of them were capable 
of causing it. The discovery that persons in 
good health may nevertheless be vehicles of 
disease is one of the most useful that medi- 
cal science has made. 


OSTILITIES in the Turko-Italian War 
extend over a wide area. They began 
with an assault upon Tripoli, on the African 
coast, and they were continued by Italian 
war-ships engaging the Turks in the Adriatic, 
A®gean and Red seas. The action of the navy 
was in pursuance of the Italian plan of cam- 
paign, which was to destroy all Turkish war- 
ships, wherever found, so that the Turkish 
army, being bottled up within Turkey proper, 
could not go to the relief of the African terri- 
tory seized by the forces of Victor Emmanuel. 
OME amazing facts were brought out at the 
recent meeting of the American Electric 
Railway Association in Atlantic City. Who 
would suppose, for example, that the little 
trolley-car gives employment to eight hundred 
thousand men—more than three times as many 
as are employed on all the steam roads? The 
electric railways are now capitalized for about 
four billion dollars, and furnish transportation 
for which the American people pay five hun- 
dred million dollars a year. The astonishing 
thing is that thirty years ago there was not a 
mile of electric railway-track in existence. 


TLANTA was the scene last month of one 
of those events that make ‘‘Our hearts in 
glad surprise to higher levels rise.’ It was 
the dedication of a monument commemora- 
ting the visit of the Gate City Guard of 
Atlanta to the North in 1879—a journey under- 
taken with the express purpose of promoting 
friendly relations between the two regions so 
lately at war. The monument represents a 
young Confederate soldier, resting on one knee 
beside a broken cannon, and about to raise his 
rifle to shoot, while the Angel of Peace, with 
an olive-branch in her hand, stays his arm. 
Several of the famous military companies of 
the North were the guests of Atlanta on the 
occasion. The dedicatory address was made 
by the Governor of Connecticut. 
MAne as are the tributes to the power of 
music, you seldom find so picturesque and 
dramatic an illustration of it as appeared during 
the recent swimming of the English Channel by 
Mr. Burgess. When weather and water were 
at their worst, and he felt his strength ebbing, 
he asked his friends in the boat to sing to him. 
They sang the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ Instantly the 


swimmer’s stroke lengthened and his pace 
improved. Again, when he had almost reached 
the French shore, he repeated his request, and 
the men in the boat sang the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ 
once more. It stirred him to summon his last 





ounce of strength ; and so this Englishman, son 
of the traditional enemy of France, was able to 
win his way by the point of a tide-swept head- 
land, and set his feet upon the soil which gave 
birth to the great song. It was as pretty an 
international incident as may be met in a life- 
time. 
* ¢ 


EARTH’S RESTING - TIME. 


There’s a wonderful charm in the autumn days, 
When Earth to her rest is returning. 
Helena Coleman. 


* ¢ 


ANOTHER CHINESE FLOOD. 

NFORMATION regarding the terrible flood 
[in the valley of the Yangtze River. in 

China, which occurred in August, has only 
recently reached American readers. It seems 
that the number of persons drowned in the 
overflow was nearly or quite one hundred 
thousand. 

The Yangtze is not the river of China 
which causes the largest loss of life among the 
people who dwell along its banks. That sinister 
distinction is held by the Hoangho, or Yellow 
River, farther to the north. Yet three times 
in recent years, and singularly enough at in- 
tervals of exactly ten years, the Yangtze has 
caused a great inundation, and has over- 
whelmed hundreds of thousands of Chinese. 
The flood in 1891 was the least disastrous of 
the three; but in 1901 more than ten million 
people were rendered homeless. 

The Yangtze, terrible as it is when the 
summer floods raise its level from fifty to ninety 
feet, is the greatest commercial water highway 
in the world. The river itself, from its source 
to the sea, is about three thousand miles long 
—longer than the Mississippi. Not only a 
vast proportion of the internal commerce of 
China, but more than one-half of the foreign 
goods imported into the empire, is distributed 
by the thousands of vessels that constantly 
navigate it. 

The river is peculiar for another reason. In 
its upper reaches it falls quite rapidly, but for 
a thousand miles from its mouth the fall is at 
no point a foot to the mile, and for the last 
two hundred miles it is almost a dead level, 
for the fall is only an inch to the mile. 

Such a catastrophe as that which lately 
occurred at Austin is of course vastly different 
in cause, as well as in extent and in conse- 
quence, from an overflow in the valley of such 
a river as the Hoangho or the Yangtze. The 
Chinese inundation, since it is not preventable, 
may be regarded as a visitation of God, whereas 
the bursting of a dam across a ravine is usu- 
ally, if not always, to be ascribed to the 
faulty engineering or the unwise parsimony of 
man. 

A flood in China, such as that of last August, 
is always followed by famine, and usually by 
pestilence. Already the missionaries in the 
region are spreading the intelligence of the 
serious condition of affairs, and probably 
the world will again be called upon to send 
relief to the stricken districts. 


THE GREAT COTTON - CROP. 

TTON is not the most valuable agricul- 

tural product of the United States. The 

farm value of Indian corn grown in 1910 
was nearly twice that of the cotton-crop, 
although the planters of the South realized 
from that crop, short as it was, more than 
from any previous crop. ‘The area devoted to 
cotton is less than that on which corn, wheat, 
or even oats, are raised. 

Nevertheless, the cotton-crop is the most 
important agricultural production of the coun- 
try. Not to dwell on its political importance 
before the Civil War, and the encouragement 
which a monopoly in so necessary a staple gave 
to the enterprise in which the Southern states- 
men and people engaged, it furnishes now, as 
it did then, the largest single item of domestic 
export. In 1910 raw cotton represented more 
than one-fourth of the gross value of domestic 
exports. 

Its importance is by no means limited to its 
share in the foreign commerce of the country, 
for it furnishes occupation at home to a larger 
number of the people than any other single 
article. 

First, there are the hundreds of thousands of 
persons, chiefly black, who are employed in cul- 
tivating it. Then, although a fraction only of 
the cotton grown is manufactured at home, the 
number of men, women and children who find 
a livelihood in working cotton into fabrics and 
garments exceeds the number of those employed 
in work upon any other raw material, unless 
the infinite variety of the ultimate forms of 
iron and steel constitutes an exception. Let 
the reader think merely of the millions of 





women who run the sewing- machines that 
produce our articles of every-day wear! 

To the Southern people a cotton-crop of thir- 
teen million bales, nearly, may not seem an 
unmixed good. A great supply means always 
a low price. The present crop may not bring 
them a greater return than the last crop, which 
was comparatively light. We can be genuinely 
sorry for them without wishing that the condi- 
tion were otherwise. For the low price is 
good for the manufacturer, it will make better 
employment for hundreds of thousands of mill 
operatives and sewing women, and it is a boon 
to every consumer. 


* ¢ 


A HIDDEN RILL. 


I hear a lone brook, out of breath, 


Running away. Selected. 


* © 


THE COMING CRINOLINE. 

HAT sensible part of the world which for 

over a year has denounced the ‘‘hobble’’ 

skirt may now have the comfort of a com- 
plete change in the object of its invective; 
crinoline, ‘‘that strange revival of the antique 
hoop,’’ is said to be coming in again. 

Some one might well make a study of those 
few fundamental styles which underlie all cos- 
tume, and to which fashion regularly returns. 
One is the swelling skirt. Skirts swelled volu- 
minously in the sixteenth century in the days 
of good Queen Bess; in the eighteenth century 
Sir Roger de Coverley spoke of hoop-skirts as 
at once a new fashion and as an old one revived. 
One of the splendors of Versailles was the great 
garden staircase, where sixty ladies with hoop- 
skirts twenty-four feet in circumference could 
move easily. In London the vogue of the hoop- 
skirt was extraordinary, for these heavily 
whaleboned petticoats grew so vast that archi- 
tects began to allow for their passage up stair- 
ways by curving the balusters outward. In 
the nineteenth century, the Empress Eugénie 
rescued them from over a half-century of for- 
getfulness, and she decreed also that muslins 
should be the material for ball gowns, a fabric 
unadapted to hoop-skirts. Ante-bellum beauties 
relate that they had to wear fourteen, or even 
sixteen, stiffly starched petticoats in order to 
get the necessary swelling effect. 

That such a style can be becoming and grace- 
ful is shown not only in Winterhalter’s charm- 
ing portraits, which are said to have had much 
influence in restoring this forgotten mode to 
favor, but in the costuming of mid-Victorian 
plays that have been recently revived. 

But it has drawbacks more marked now 
than ever before. Imagine a shopping dis- 
trict crowded. with traffic and hoop-skirts! 
Imagine a bargain sale! Crinoline may come, 
but its reign cannot endure long. The pressure 
of existence is too great, space too valuable. 


® ¢ 


CONFIDENCES. 
HERE are two kinds of confidences that it 
T is possible to transmit to the ever-willing 
ear—your own intimate experiences, and 
the intimate experiences of some one else. 
The first it would usually be wiser to with- 
hold ; the second it is always perfidious to betray. 

When a thing is very much on your mind, 
the impulse is to communicate it to somebody. 
Those matters that are most preoccupying are 
apt to be the troubles and perplexities of the 
individual. There is the hope that friendly 
comment may be helpful, but even more than 
that, there is the feeling that to free the mind 
will itself afford some relief. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, the difficulty is of such a nature that it is 
best not to give it air. Whoever, while feeling 
the inclination, doubts the wisdom of unbos- 
oming, will do well to keep silent. When the 
impulse to communicate ‘‘what you have been 
through’’ is irresistible, there is need of care 
in the choice of a confidant. Do not unburden 
your heart to whoever is the most convenient 
and inviting receptacle. 

This sounds too obvious to need emphasis ; 
and yet probably few persons have not re- 
gretted an impulsive outpouring into the ear 
of one who happened to be on hand at the 
emotional moment, and who was not entitled 
by any previous intimacy to the doubtful priv- 
ilege of witnessing an exposure of the soul. 

That women are more prone than men to 
indulge in confidences is a popular notion. 
There is probably a substantial basis for it, as 
for most popular notions. Women are more 
susceptible than men to emotional experiences, 
and are generally more outspoken and com- 
municative. But because they have a greater 
sensitiveness and delicacy, they are less likely 
to invoke the interest of others in those mat- 
ters that are of the deepest personal signifi- 
cance. For the same reason, they are more 





considerate than men in transforming into 
gossip the confidences that they receive. The 
gross violations of confidence, and the grosser 
confidences, are usually masculine. 


A TEACHER AS A FRIEND. 

LL teachers are human; most of them 
have as deep a desire for real friendship 
as any one can have; and most of them 

are capable of giving the kind of friendship 
that transforms life into a nobler and a more 
durable thing. Friendship between boys and 
teachers is as simple, sane and natural as 
friendship can be. 

Moreover, a firm and true companionship 
thus established between a man and a boy is 
excellent for both of them; the boy makes the 
man renew his youth, and the man makes the 
boy wiser in his decisions, more mature, more 
interesting and more soundly developed. 

Yet many boys refuse friendship with a 
teacher because they are afraid that their 
fellows will think that they are trying to curry 
favor, or that the teacher will think so himself. 
This feeling is base, for it is born of fear. If 
a boy admires a man, and that man happens 
to be his teacher, there is no reason why the 
best of friendships may not exist between them. 
Of course a boy should first determine in his 
own mind whether the feeling which he has is 
honest friendship; if he is certain of that, he 
may be sure that his teacher will easily recog- 
nize its genuineness. 

What has been said of friendships with men 
applies perhaps more strongly to friendships 
with women. There is many a man who 
to-day recalls with thankfulness a woman 
teacher of the old days who not only taught 
him his lessons, but by her grace, patience, 
and sweetness of spirit taught him truths 
and maxims of the heart. 

To refuse friendship is to refuse God’s remedy 
for loneliness, for morbid introspection, and 
for a thousand nameless little ills. Let boys 
make friends of their teachers, and they will 
be less likely to make friends of those whose 
friendship is specious and fickle. Real friend- 
ship loses a boy nothing, and gains for him 
many of the treasures of unselfishness, of trust 


and of affection. 
& 


CONSERVATION ON THE FARM. 

OMETHING was said in this place the 

other day about conservation as applying to 

the preservation of the fertility of the soil. 
Since then Governor Hadley of Missouri, in 
an address before the Conservation Congress, 
told his hearers that forty per cent. of the farm 
land in this country is now so handled as to 
decrease rather than increase its fertility. 
Mr. Henry Wallace, president of the congress, 
and probably the best-known farmer in the 
United States, told the farmers that they were 
‘*soil-robbers,’’ and that land in this country 
produces only half as much as poorer land in 
Europe. 

He might also have pointed, with even 
more telling effect, to China. There, through- 
out extensive districts, two acres support a 
family of five. The average yield of wheat is 
thirty bushels to the acre—twice as much as 
in this country. In some provinces three and 
four crops a year are raised on the same piece 
of land, so intelligent is their system of rota- 
tion and so wise their use of fertilizers and of 
water. Hillsides are terraced and laden with 
loam brought from the plains, and where all 
the available land is fully cultivated, soil is 
even placed on rafts, and good crops harvested 
from these floating farms. 

We need to learn in this country that conser- 
vation means more than the mere saving of the 
forests. 

& oo 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


IRDS, GRASSHOPPERS AND FISH. 

A strong protest is being made in South 
Australia against the continual slaughter of 
such birds as the ibis, the egret, cranes and 
spoonbills to supply the demands of milliners. 
The slaughter is objectionable not only as des- 
troying some of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting creatures of nature, but, according to the 
Journal of Agriculture, also as rendering 
South Australia ever more prone to plagues 
of grasshoppers, and is a prime cause of the 
decline of its fish resources. As the wading 
birds disappear the crustaceans that destroy 
fish spawn increase in multitude. 


® 
HE DANGER FROM FLIES.—Notwith- 
standing all that has been said and written, 
many people continue to ignore the constant 
danger from flies as carriers of infection. Every- 
where one sees food exposed to the visits of 
these distributors of disease. A series of reports 
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on this subject has recently been published in 
England, in which it is shown that infections 
may remain active upon flies which have been 
exposed to them—and their habits thus expose 
them continually—for from four to 10 days. An 
idea of the distance to which jnfection may be 
dispersed by flies is given by recent investiga- 
tions at Postwick, near Norwich, where it was 
found that marked flies traveled nearly a mile 
from the notorious refuse-heap that served as 
their breeding-ground. 
& 
RE SOLIDS ‘‘SOLID’’ ?—In a recent lec- 
ture in London, Prof. T. W. Richards called 
in question the usual assumption that changes 
in the volumes of solids are due to changes in 
the extent of empty space between the mole- 
cules. ‘‘After all,’’ he asked, ‘‘are there any 
such empty spaces in solids and liquids?’’ 
After discussing the phenomena of porosity, 
he went on to say that the ordinary conception 
of a solid had always seemed to him little 
short of absurd. The most reasonable conclu- 
sion appeared to be that in solids and liquids 
the interstices between the atoms are usually 
small in proportion to the sizes of the atoms 
themselves, even if there are any interstices at 
all. He suggested the alternative hypothesis 
that atoms are compressible. If that be the 
case, they would be able to contract and expand 
or vibrate within themselves, even when their 
surfaces are prevented from moving by being 
closely packed together. 
® 


ING TRILOBITE DISCROWNED. 
Geologists have long regarded the trilobite 
as the most highly developed animal in the world 
in what is known as Cambrian time, but Mr. C. 
D. Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, found last summer, in a fossil bed near 





Mount Wapta, in the Canadian Rockies, a 
crustacean, named the Sidney crab, which he 
believes to have been the real king of the animal 


world at that time. In the fossil bed the re- 
mains of many trilobites and Sidney crabs were 
found crowded together. The crabs retained 
the spiny claws that indicate that they were 
probably fighters. In some of these beds the 
most delicate organisms, like the jellyfish, were 
beautifully preserved, although they must have 
been deposited there 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
years ago, and afterward buried under moun- 
tains that have now been partially eroded. 
& 


HE AVIATOR’S CHART.—Navigators of 

the air, like mariners, demand charts of 
their own, and the problem of preparing suitable 
charts of this kind has recently attracted much 
attention. Monsieur Lallemand, director of 
the general survey of France, proposes an 
international aviator’s chart, drawn on a scale 
of 1 : 200,000, each sheet to contain a single 
degree of latitude and a single degree of longi- 
tude. The longitudes are to be reckoned east- 
ward from the anti-meridian of Greenwich, 
and the latitudes continuously from the south 
to the north pole. The sheets are to be num- 
bered for identification, and a system of marks 
enables the aviator to determine his position 
with reference to places on the earth beneath 
him. The chart marks consist of a rectangle 
enclosing a dot, and places on the earth thus 
indicated are to be marked by numbers, cor- 
responding to the map sheets, painted on the 
roofs of houses, or on surfaces specially pre- 
pared. e 


RTIFICIAL WOOD.—Mr. Louis Carré, in 

England, has invented a process for the 
artificial production of wood from straw or 
dried grass. It is proposed to use the wood 
only in the manufacture of matches, for which 
purpose it is said to be cheaper than natural 
wood. The straw is passed through crushing- 
rolls and then through cylindrical cutters, 
which divide it into strips. Afterward, sup- 
plied with an adhesive, the strips, enclosed on 
top and bottom with layers of paper, are passed 
between other rolls, and through linked molds 
in the form of a chain, where they are sub- 
jected to pressure and heat, from which they 
issue in the form of round splints, which are 
then cut into the proper length for matches. 


It is hoped the process may be applied to the | 


manufacture of wood for other purposes. 


(2) 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION.— 

On October 10th, 23 amendments to the 
state constitution, intended to curb corporation 
interference in government, were voted on, 
and all the important ones approved. They 
introduce the initiative and the referendum; 
the recall of unsatisfactory officers, including 
judges; and such changes in the laws control- 
ling public utility corporations as will enable the 


people to prevent excessive charges and unsatis- 
factory service. The vote on the amendment 
granting the suffrage to women was very close ; 
it was carried, but the majority for it was 
small in comparison with that which was given 
the amendments authorizing the initiative and 
the referendum. ° 


OHN MARSHALL HARLAN, Associate 

Justice of the Supreme Court since 1877, 
died October 14th, aged 78 years. Justice 
Harlan was graduated from Centre College, 
Kentucky, in 1850, studied 
law in Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and at the age of 
25 was county judge. In 
1860 he was a presidential 
elector on the Bell and 
Everett ticket. In 1861-3 


in the Union army. In 
1863-7 he was attorney- 
general of Kentucky. He 
‘was twice Republican can- 
didate for governor of his 
state. In 1876 as a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention which nominated 
Hayes, he transferred the vote of Kentucky 
from Bristow to Hayes at a critical moment 
—an action which had an important influence 
in nominating Hayes. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the Supreme Court. If he 
had lived until next June, he would have 
exceeded any other member of the court in 
length of service. * 





JUSTICE HARLAN 


HE PANAMA FAITR.—In his tour of the 
country, President Taft reached San Fran- 
cisco on October 13th. The next day he broke 
ground for the Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition, which is to be held in 1915, to 
celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal. 


® 


HE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

On October 12th the General Electric Com- 
pany and about 30 other constituent companies 
withdrew their defense in the government suit 
for their dissolution. The United States Dis- 
trict Court thereupon ordered the dissolution 
of the combination. e 

HE REFERENDUM AND THE CON- 

STITUTION. — Counsel for the Pacific 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company 
filed a brief in the Supreme Court on October 
3d, attacking a tax levied in Oregon, on the 
ground that it was levied by a law enacted 
through the workings of the initiative and the 
referendum. The company maintains that such 
a process of making law is not consistent with 
that republican form of government which the 
Constitution directs the national government 
to maintain in the various states. 


RIPOLI.—Italy has sent a large body of 

troops to Tripoli in order to make its 
occupation of the territory effective. Mean- 
while Turkey has boycotted all Italians in 
Turkish territory. On October 12th it was 
reported that Italian laborers had been killed 
at Smyrna; and two days later Italy threat- 
ened to send a fleet to bombard Smyrna unless 
the Turkish government should promise to 
prevent a repetition of such mistreatment of 
its subjects. ° 


NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—Reports of 

disorder in the province of Szechuan began 
to appear early in September. The natives 
were said to be displeased with that order of 
the imperial government which took the build- 
ing of railroads from the hands of the provin- 
cial authorities. Chengtu, the capital of the 
province, was attacked, and assaults were 
made on several other cities. Large numbers 
of imperial troops joined the revolt; others, 
when ordered to help quell the uprising, re- 
fused to obey their officers. Early in October 
insurrection broke out in 
Hankow, 600 miles east of 
Chengtu. On October 11th 
Wuchang, across the river 
from Hankow, was cap- 
tured, and on October 13th 
Hankow itself fell into the 
hands of the rebels. In 
the province of Hupeh, of 
which Wuchang is the cap- 
ital, the provincial assem- 
bly has renounced its 
allegiance to the emperor, 
and a revolutionist has been elected governor. 
{Sun Yat Sen, who has been active in anti- 








YUAN SHI KAI 


| with raising money for the cause in America 
|/and Europe, and with planning the revolt, 
| which is well organized. The revolutionists 
|say that they will drive out the reigning 
| Manchu family and proclaim a republic. They 
promise, also, to respect all treaties and finan- 
cial obligations of the empire. The imperial 
government, summoning to its aid Yuan Shi 
Kai, one of the ablest reformers and most 
efficient soldiers in the empire, has sent him 
to the disturbed provinces to restore order. This 
charge, however, he refused to take until after 
the government had agreed to grant many 
reforms which the revolutionists demand. 





An Excellent Nightcap. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Half-teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate inhalf 
a glass of water on retiring induces restful sleep. [ Adv. 


MACKEREL, CODFISH 
AND LOBSTER 
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FAMILIES who are fond of OCEAN FISH can | 
be Eis CoM DIRECT from FRANK E. DAVIS 
RNY. GL Oe tne the great 


land fish market, 
ish than any inland dea 


ater 
aler coud possibly 


We sell ONLY to a CONSUMER DIRECT, 
never through deale We have done a mail-order 

usiness since 1885, sending goods ri ne to our cus- 
tomers’ homes. We P EXPRESS east of 
Kansas, and always guarantee complete satisfaction 
or money refunded. We want to deal with YOU on 
the same terms, no matter how small your orders. 

Our SALT MACKEREL are fa’ at, tender juicy | 
fish. They are fine and you will enjoy them for break- 
fast this winter. 

SALT CODFISH as we prepare it is an appeti- 
zing, delicious fish. Ju is try Salt Cod and Creamed 
Potatoes. You will like it | 
Our CANNED FISH being steam cooked is | 
absolutely fresh and natural and includes the best of 
everything packed here or abroad. 

FRESH LOBSTERS, in Ra rehment-lined cans, 
es through no process except boiling. Packed solid 

hole pieces as soon as taken from the water, they 

retain the same sripances and natural flavor as when | 
taken from the shell 

CRABMEAT SHRIMPS, CLAMS,SALMON 
TUN , SARDI INES, and dozens of other dainty 
and SN acaitiel products can always be in your store- 
room for use at a moment’s notice in the preparation 
of scores of appetizing, healthful dishes, that perhaps 

‘ou now are unable to have because you cannot get 

RESH OCEAN PRODUCTS at your fish mar- 
ket. We invite your patronage. 


Let Gloucester be your Fish Market 

and Davis be your Fishman. 

ND TO-DAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
RICE LIST, and you can be enjoying these dishes 
within a week. 


P 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY 
37 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
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THE TEA PENALTY 
A STRONG MAN’S EXPERIENCE. | 
Writing from a busy railroad town the wife of 
an employe of one of the great roads says: 
“*My husband is a railroad man who has been so | 
much benefited by the use of Postum that he | 
wishes me to express his thanks to you for the | 
good it has done him. His waking hours are taken 
up with his work, and he has no time to — 
himself. 
“He has been a great tea drinker all his life = 
has always liked it strong. 
“Tea has, of late years, acted on him like mor- | 
phine does upon most people. At first it soothed | 
him, but only for an hour or so, then it began to | 
affect his nerves to such an extent that he could 
not sleep at night, and he would go to his work in 
the morning wretched and miserable from the 
loss of rest. This condition grew constantly 
worse, until his friends persuaded him, some four | 
months ago, to quit tea and use Postum. 
“At first he used Postum only for breakfast, | 
but as he liked the taste of it, and it somehow | 
seemed to do him good, he added it to his evening | 
meal. Then, as he grew better, he began to drink 
it for his noon meal, and now he will drink noth- | 
ing else at table. 
“His condition isso wonderfully improved that 
he could not be hired to give up Postum and go 
back to tea. His nerves have become steady and 
reliable once more, and his sleep is easy, natural 
and refreshing. 
“He owes all this to Postum for he has taken no 
medicine and made no other change in his diet. 
“His brother who was very nervous from coflee- | 
drinking, was persuaded by us to give up the 
coffee and use Postum and he also, has recovered 
his health and strength.” Name given by Postum | 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











Manchu agitation for fifteen years, is credited | 





Here is a 





"MECCANO * 


the most absorbing and interesting toy you 
ever saw. Why, you will never grow tired of it! 
When you see the dandy bridges, cable rail- 
way, traveling crane, windmill, trolley, etc., 
and every one a working model, you will vote 
it the best toy ever invented. All the parts 
are made of nickel steel and brass and can be 
used over and over again in making various 
models. And there is no limit to the things 
you can make. 

“ Meccano” is sold by lending 

toy and sporting goods dealer 

Write for illustrated cor Y and 
learn the wonderful things you can build. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 











Manufacturers of “ Toys That Teach.” 





One of the 


Quality 


Products 


of 


THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR 
REFINING 
ore) 


CRYSTAL 


“yf 


omino 


So many inguiries 
have come to us 
for patterns of 
little “Miss Crystal 
Domino’ ’costume 
email te Bette 
ties that we ‘have 
had these pre- 
pared in five and 
ten year sizes. 
Sent on request. 


Address 117 Wall St 
New York ¢ ity 
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URRAH for the ocean wind salting our hair, 
For the dangers we flout and the dangers we 
dare, . 
For the bacon and hardtack on which we must 
fare! 
Our sails are set for the Klondike. 


Farmers and carpenters, scholars and cooks, 
Deserting our plowshares, booths, benches and 
books, 
To the mines, to the mines, we’re flocking’ like 
rooks, 
To the mines far off in the Klondike. 


Lawyers, and men who have fled from the law, 
Clerks, and the merchants the clerks have 
“clerked” for, 
The veriest medley that ever one saw— 
All of us bound for the Klondike. 


Undaunted by hardships that threaten our way, 

We go, to fare well or fare ill, as we may ; 

Hurrah, and good-by, for ‘‘a year and a day,” 
Our sails are set for the Klondike! 


So we sang as we sailed, ten long years ago— 
What those ten years have meant nove ever can 
know; 
The dead hopes—the hunger—the nightmare of 
snow, 
Which drove us at last from the Klondike. 


So all but the few to whom fate was more kind 
Have returned to a world which has left us behind ; 
And a plain honest living is harder to find 

Than before we sailed for the Klondike. 


® © 


HAT WENT WELL. 


OMEWHAT excited by 
S the unusual prepara- 

tions for an early start, 
the old lady had reached 
the terminus of the car-line 
with five minutes to spare. 
The car was late, and not 
knowing whether it had 
gone or whether she had 
hurried needlessly, the old 
lady blamed herself first for 
her unnecessary haste and then for the various 
delays of the morning. 

It had not been a good morning thus far. 
Her daughter-in-law, Lizzie, had been in a 
bad humor, the children had been uncivil, and 
things in general had gone wrong. Indeed, 
the heat of the last few days had seemed to 
unsettle the temper of most of those whom the 
old lady knew, and she was not at all certain 
that her own had not suffered. 

It was trying, at best, this living in a home 
not her own; and although Lizzie was a good 
daughter-in-law, and a good wife and mother, 
there were times when the old lady thought of 
her own daughter, who had had to flee from 
the rigor of the northern climate—none too soon. 
The last letter had not been very encouraging, 
and this was another cause of anxiety. 

At last the car came along, picked the old 
lady up, and went bowling merrily on its way 
toward the city. A newsboy climbed aboard, 
and several men bought papers. One of them 
sat beside the old lady, and as he turned his 
paper, the breeze caught it, and nearly tore 
away one page. It blew toward the old lady, 
who caught and rescued it. 

‘*Thank you!’’ said the man. 

‘*You’re welcome,’’ said she, ‘‘although 
there’s not much good in it, I guess. I haven’t 
read anything good in a long time. It seems 
to be all heat prostrations and murders and 
suicides and scandals and land frauds, and all 
that.’’ 

**Still,’’ said her companion, ‘‘I like to think 
that more good things are happening than bad 
ones. ’’ 

‘*Then why don’t the papers tell about 
them ?’’ she asked. 

The man ventured the opinion that the papers 
do tell about many things that are good, and 
so, almost unconsciously, the two drifted into 
conversation. 

She was an interesting old lady, with eyes 
as bright as beads, neat in her attire, although 
her clothing conveyed the impression that she 
had but little money for personal expenditure. 
There was also something uncommon about the 
tone of her remarks, which was not that of a 
scold, but rather that of a discouraged old lady, 
accustomed to read and think and express a 
positive opinion. 

It was evident, too, that a certain reserve 
was habitual with her. For once, however, 
that reserve had been broken down, and before 
she knew it, she was telling this stranger more 
than she would ordinarily have thought of 
telling any one. She touched upon her personal 
ankieties—her son’s family, the sick daughter 
in Colorado, the home life. 

**1t’s hard to be useless,’’ she said. 





**And 


1 suppose it’s harder to keep your faith in 





the good in the world when you have little 
chance to see it, and can’t find much to read 
about it.’’ 

In the city her chance acquaintance put her 
on another car that would leave her within a 
few doors of her destination. 

‘*Thank you!’’ she said, as he turned away. 
“‘T ought not to have complained as I did. 
And I ought to have added that even when I 
do get discouraged, I still have faith in God. 
That is a great comfort. ’’ 

Several times during the day the man thought 
of the old lady—always with a thrill of sym- 
pathy that one so bright should find herself 
superfluous and growing to think too much of 
the evil in the world. 

That night the man, on his way home, 
found himself once more in the throng at the 
terminus. As his car approached, the crowd 
rushed for it, and among the others, hurrying 
for the too few seats, he saw the old lady, the 
accidental acquaintance of the morning ride. 

‘*TLet me help you,’’ he said; and in a mo- 
ment he had found her a seat, although he 
was unable to get one for himself. But as the 
passengers one by one dropped out along the 
way, he found, at length, a seat beside her. 

‘*T thank you for helping me on,’’ she said. 
‘*It seemed like meeting an old friend. And I 
want to tell you that the day has been a 
delightful one. My niece was glad to see me. 
I had a good, restful, enjoyable time. Every 
one has been kind to me all along the way. 
And this afternoon I picked.up the paper, and 
was surprised to see how many good and cheer- 
ing things it reported. 

**I feel ashamed that my faith in God has 
not helped me to see more good in His world. 
One day like this will help me for days to 
come. ’’ 

When the car stopped to let her down, her 
son and Lizzie were waiting for her with the 
carriage, and they met her with a smile. 


*® 


THE FLIGHT OF THE FAST MAIL. 


HEN the first really fast mail between 
W Omaha and San Francisco reached Evans- 

ton, Wyoming, at the foot of the Wasatch 
Mountains, it was fifty minutes late. There it was 
met by a powerful engine, in charge of a reck- 
less engineer, “Bill” Downing by name. Capt. 
James E. White, ex-superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service, tells in his ““Reminiscences” how 
“Bill” made up the fifty minutes. 


The distance to Ogden is seventy-six miles. “I 
shall not be happy,” said Downing to one of the 
newspaper re rs who were to make the run 
on this first fast mail, “until I have done that 
seventy-six miles in seventy-two minutes.” 

When he threw the lever and opened the throttle, 
the train made a start that settled everybody’s 
dinner; and once the train was fairly under Me 
it seemed as if the curves on the fine were all 
straightened out by the tremendous speed. 

Going down Weber Cafion the pace was awful. 
wae miles in two minutes!” gasped Captain 


hite. 
But Downing did not reduce the speed. Down 
the winding line of Tapioca Gulch the rear coach 
was swinging from side to side. You could hear 
the wheels grind on the curves, and feel the con- 
tinuous striking as “| bore first against one rail 
and then against the other. 

Faster and faster the train swept along, roaring 
over bridges, tearing through tunnels, rocking 
round promontories. Some of the newspaper men 
fainted through nervous exhaustion, and many of 
the other passengers had already succumbed. 

Suddenly, in rounding the reverse loop in An- 
telope Gap, the rear coach careened till it hun 
by one wheel on the rail. As soon as the momen 
of suspense was over, General Manager Dickinson 
sprang to his feet, and called: 

“Pull the bell-rope, quick, Brown, and run for- 
ward and tell Downing to stop this if he wants us 
to reach Ogden alive!’ 

Then, not to risk another such second, the gen- 
eral manager sprang to the rear platform and 
twisted up the brake with all his might. 

The seventy-six miles of intricately curved track 
were covered in sixty-five minutes. It was a hair- 
raising record, and several passengers who went 
through the experience did not recover from the 
shock for a long time. 
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OUR WONDERFUL TONGUE. 


N spite of certain undeniable disadvantages, the 
| English language steadily makes headway. 

There are few tongues so hard to master. One 
foreigner, who has had his troubles, but has won 
his way to a perfect command of the language, 
has p ted in The Bookman some of the humors 
and some of the difficulties which belong to this 
richest of living languages. 


As a boy, I heard a fantastic Turkish legend 
which, to my mind, aptly illustrates the actual 
facts concerning the origin and formation of mod- 
ern English. 

After creating the first parents of each of the 
races, the pow A runs, Allah took a large piece of 
meat, and cutting it into slices, distributed them 
among all the people to serve them as tongues. 
For some reason the Englishman was absent when 
the others received their share. At last he came 
into the presence of his Maker, and in mute humil- 
ity beg; him to put a tongue into his mouth. 
But nothing was left of the meat. So Allah was 
obliged to cut a little piece from the tongues of all 
the others, and Jening these pieces, he fashioned 
a tongue for the Englishman. 

The orthography of the English language does 
not by any means contain all of a foreigner’s 
troubles. One of the most perpeting character- 
istics of the English tongue is the fact that, as a 
rule, the same word has different meanings. M 
dictionary gives to the verbs see, lead, hold an 
draw fourteen, eighteen, nineteen and thirty-two 
meanings respectively. Now, for a foreigner to 
be able to distinguish all these various meanings 
is a tremendous task he words which have 
only one or two meanings are com tively few. 
Is it surprising that a foreigner is often puzzled by 
the numerous and sometimes opposite meanings 
of many an English word? Just as an illustration, 
consider the perplexity of a persevering French- 
man over the meaning of the word ‘‘fast.” 

“Zis horse, sair, he go queek ; what you say?” 

“Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

“Ah, pardon, monsieur, but your friend say he 
make fast his horse, and he tie him to a post so he 


no go at all.” 
‘Very true; he is made fast by being tied.” 











“Ah, zat cannot be; he cannot fast. But 
what you call a man that keeps fast?” 
“Oh, he is a good man that does not eat on fast 
8 


“But I have seen one bon vivant, who eat and 
drink and ride, and do ever zing. Ze people say 
he is a bad man—he is very fast.” 

“True, that is called living a fast life.” 

“Ah, inement. Zen all ze days of his life 
must be fast days.” 

“No, of course —” 

“Eh bien. Does he eat every day?” 

“Certainly he does.” 

“Zen how can he keep fast?” 

“Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“Vy, you tell me to stand fast when you want 
me to keep still, and go fast when you want me to 
run. How can I understand?” 





ray Birches, 
Autumn Dawn 


= By Charles P Cleaves 


EAFLESS and slender, motionless and still, 
On tufted carpets, under autumn skies— 
I felt they saw me with their myriad eyes 
As I stole toward them o’er the gradual hill. 


Their silent welcome was more sweet than sound; 
Their thoughts, divined, more potent than all 
speech; 
Such skill had they old memories to reach, 
To wake the soul, to make the pulses bound. 


I saw their slender fingers feel the sky ; 
Through their deep ranks the morning flush 
ascend. 
Pagan was I, with reverent heart to bend 
And feel that God had suddenly passed by? 


A swift flame flashed from peak to birchen wood; 
The morning incense curled from bush and soil. 
Birches or priests? All day at busy toil 

1 felt the benediction of their mood. 


* ¢ 


AN APPLE. 


HE Bargle “girls,” as Dulverton still called 

the three elderly sisters, had been ordered 

by Miss Matilda’s doctor to take her for a 
little trip to the mountains. It was their first long 
journey; and by the time they sought their rooms 
at the Crest House, Miss Caroline, upon whom, as 
the eldest, had devolved the duty of shepherding 
her timorous sisters through the perils of the way, 
sank into the slumber of exhaustion as soon as 
her head touched the pillow. It seemed hardly a 
moment later that she was persistently shaken 
awake again. . 

“Sister! sister!” Miss Myra was saying at her 
ear. “You must come, you really must! Poor 
Matilda can’t get to sleep, and her condition to- 
morrow morning will be something / don’t dare to 
think of. Her first night away—and an apple in 
herroom! Lhave hunted everywhere, and Matilda 
is in tears, but we can’t find it. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

Miss Caroline snatched at her purple-flowered 
kimono. Matilda had a deep-seated, nervous 
ed to the odor of apples; the case was 
serious. 


us. . 

“O Caroline,” Matilda whimpered, pathetically, 
as they entered, “do find it! yra won’t say there 
isn’t any, but she thinks there isn’t—and I can 
smell it as plain—and I’m so tired—and I know I 
shall detest this hateful place—and I wish we’d 
never left home —” 

“There! there!” broke in Miss Caroline, sniffin, 
delicately for a pomological taint. “You'll be a! 
right as soon as we get the apple out of the room. 
Just you look out the window at the moonlight 
on that mountain while we hunt.” 

“How can I think of moonlight when I’m smelling 
apples?” queried Miss Matilda. “O Caroline, 
don’t you sinell it, too?” 

Miss Caroline did not, but she began the search, 
with Miss Myra faithfully at her heels with the 
candle, murmuring monotonously as they investi- 
gated shelves, drawers, trunks, corners, cubbies, 
and the dark recesses beneath the furniture. ‘It 
isn’t there, Caroline; I’ve looked already.” 

At last even Caroline was convinced that it was 
not anywhere, and soothingly told Miss Matilda 
she must have dreamed it. 

“As if 1 could dream a smell!” wailed Miss 
Matilda, reproachfully, after the retiring purple- 
flower ono. 

Long after midnight—but it seemed as if she had 
only just fallen asleep—Miss Caroline was waked 
again. A tall form extending a round object 
impaled upon a hatpin stood by her bedside. 

“T wanted you to see it, if you couldn’t smell it!” 
declared Miss Matilda, triumphantly. ‘I found it 
in my reticule. It must have fallen on my lap, 
driving under those trees on the way from the 
station, and rolled in. You see, I was right! I 
believe I could sniff apple through a dozen locked 
doors. Throw it out the window for me now, 
Caroline. I can’t bear to touch the thing.” 

“No,” said Miss Caroline, reaching for it wear- 
ily, “it’s a red lad ~ and I kind of feel an 

raced 


inward need of being up. I think if I can 
keep awake long enough, I’ll eat it. Good night, 
Matilda! Sleep well.” 

® © 


GROWING POTATOES IN THE DARK. 


URELY by accident a new way of raising 

“new” potatoes of unusual delicacy of tex- 

ture and flavor has been discovered. An 
English farmer, says the Technical World, had 
left a pile of potatoes heaped in a dark shed. He 
found that instead of being decayed, as he ex- 
pected, they were surrounded each by small pota- 
toes, perfectly white. 


He began experimenting with more old potatoes, 
which he placed on some rds in a dark place. 
Small potatoes about the size of an English walnut 
surrounded them. The best of them were selected 
and cooked, and were found to be of flavor supe- 
rior to “new potatoes” cultivated in the ordina 
= Specimens exhibited in the London Horti- 
cultural Exposition attracted much attention. 

Large, ese oy potatoes, without the slightest 
particle of mold, should be selected for this method 
of Pe. Potatoes grown the previous year 
are the best. Good crops can be obtained in a 
cellar, a cave, or even a room from which the rays 
of light can be carefully excluded, for light causes 
the potatoes to send forth sprouts instead of the 
buds of small potatoes. 

Some dry vegetable mold sifted very fine should 
be spread uniformly three or four inches deep over 
some boards. The potatoes must be wiped clean 
with a wet ~ ye” in order to remove the crypto- 
gamic germs. Any sprouts should be carefully 
eut off with pruning shears, so as not to bruise the 

ato. The 9 should be half-buried in the 
vegetable mold, in rows about four inches apart. 





They should be examined occasionally to cut off 
er a that may develop. \ 

ficial light should be used in entering the 
dark place, for the least ray of daylight causes 
the radicles to grow. 

In two or three weeks each potato will be cov- 
ered with small white points, which change, a few 
days later, into eT 4 la When 
these are of reasonable size they should be re- 
moved. This leaves the old potatoes, from which, 
in a few weeks, a second crop may be gathered, 
and there may even be a third, since the budding 
continues until the old potato is exhausted, and 
nothing left but the skin. 
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A REPLY TO A CHALLENGE. 


ORD Byron once sent a challenge to Southey, the 
poet. The quarrel which led to the challenge 
had sprung from a severe criticism of Byron’s 

work by the future poet laureate. It happened 
that the friend to whom the challenge was en- 
trusted, Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, was too sensible 
to deliver it, and so the duel never got beyond the 
merest preliminaries. Southey, nevertheless, in 
full expectation of the challenge, had prepared a 
letter to send in reply. This letter Mr. J. Roger 
Rees quotes in “The Pleasures of a Bookworm.’ 
It follows: 


Sir. I have the honor of acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter, and do myself the pleasure 
of replying to it without delay. 

In affairs of this kind, the partners x 7 to meet 
upon equal terms. But to establish the equalit 
between you and me there are three things whic 
ought to be done, and then a fourth also becomes 
necessary before I can meet yee on the field. 

First—You must marry and have four children ; 
please be particular in having them all girls. 

Secondly—You must prove that the greater part 
of the provision which you make for them depends 
upon your life; and you must be under a bond of 
four thousand pounds not to be hanged, not to 
commit suicide and not to be killed in a duel— 
which are the conditions upon which I have effected 
an insurance of my own life for the benefit of my 
wife and daughters. 

Thirdly—I must tell three direct falsehoods con- 
cerning you, upon the hustings or in some other 
not less public assembly; and I shall neither be 
able to do this, nor to meet you afterward in the 
manner you propose, unless you can perform the 
fourth thing—which is: 

That you must convert me from the Christian 


religion. 

Til all this be accomplished, our dispute must 
be carried on without the use of any more iron 
than is necessary for blackening our ink and 
mending our pens; or any more lead than enters 
into the composition of the Edinburgh Review. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, sir, yours, 
with all proper consideration, Robert Southey. 


e¢ © 
GRANDFATHER OF A PRESIDENT. 


MONG the early settlers of Townshend, Ver- 

A mont, was a family by the name of Taft. 

They came from Uxbridge, Massachusetts, 

in the winter of 1798. Their household goods, 

writes Hamilton Child in the “History of Wind- 

ham County, Vermont,” were loaded upon a sled 
drawn by oxen. 


Peter R. Taft, fourteen years of age, accom- 
panied the family. He came all the way on foot, 
and drove the cow. In the winter, like other 
farmers’ boys, he did chores, helped prepare wood 
‘or the fire at home, and went to the district 
school. During the other months he helped his 
father on the farm. His education, however, was 
under the oversight of his father, who was a col- 
lege graduate. 

‘ondness for mathematics resulted in his be- 
coming a land surveyor, and in a few years he 
received the a intment of county surveyor. 
The accuracy of his work in establishing disputed 
lines brought him into public notice, and by the 
time he was of age he was well known 
part of the county. 

The duties of his office made necessary a long 
attendance on his part at the terms of the county 
court. On such occasions he was a willing as 
well as an attentive listener, and so gained a 
knowledge of many a principles, which led to 
his pooormns the appointment of trial justice. 

From his first experience the public had great 
confidence in his fairness; and in his capacity as 
a magistrate, his decisions were received with 
approval. He devoted his spare moments to read- 
ng, and became a man of wide knowledge, whose 
foresight and executive talents were appreciated 
by those who came in contact with him. His 
grandson now lives in Washington. 
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THE LIGHT OF GENIUS. 


66 OXVILLE,” related little Mrs. Spicer, ‘“‘was 
B the greatest place for borrowing I ever 
lived in. Nearly every one had fallen into 
the habit, and all borrowed of one another—every- 
thing from buttons to setting hens. I like to oblige 
my neighbors, and I had had the pleasure of lend- 
ing eggs, pies, pans, coal, starch, music, scissors, 
aprons, table-cloths, fruit-jars, carpet-sweepers, 
and even my children. Mrs. Huskins sent over 
once to know if I wouldn’t lend her Kitty to take 
care of her baby while she went to town. 


“Well, I was so used to being borrowed of that 
I wasn’t disturbed when Mrs. Gorley asked one 
Saturday if I wouldn’t hurry up my baking so as 
to lend her my bread-mixer, and I didn’t think 
ing in the borrowing line could surprise 
me; but I was puzzled once when Tommy Lan 
came over and said his mother wanted me to le 
her have the lamp that wouldn’t burn. 

“*Why, Tommy,’ I said, ‘I haven’t an 
that won’t burn. ‘We use gas, and the only lam 
have is a new one; we use it to carry about the 
house. Do you think your mother waats that?’ 

“Tommy yanked at his red hair a minute. 
‘No’m,’ he said, ‘we got plenty of lamps. I b’lieve 
ma said it was a book. She said tell you Mr. 
Spicer said she could have it.’ 

“Just then Mr. Spicer walked in and heard 
Tommy’s last words. ‘Susie,’ said he, ‘I as to 
tell you I promised Mrs. Lan Kiplin "s “Light 
That Failed.” She hadn’t re she said 
she’d send Tommy over for it.’ 

“TI got the book for Tommy, and then drew a 
long breath of relief. I was so glad it wasn’t our 
one lamp that was wanted!” 


lam 


it, an 
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THE SUPREME TEST. 


‘“ HERE never was Amos’s equal for up-an’- 
down good nature,” said Mrs. Clifford, in 
speaking of her deceased husband to the 

new summer boarder. “My son Joe always said 

pa was more patient than Job. 

**T tell you,” she continued, “you can figure for 
yourself how patient Amos was by this. Our old 
1orse, bag would get the rein under his tail, 
an’ keep it there off ’n’ on for ten mile without 
Amos’s getting mad.” 
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PUGGINS AND 
POPPETT. 
By Robert Seaver. 


66 ELL, well, what’s 
the matter, Tiddle 
Toddle Toodle- 


kins ?’”’ said big brother 
Dick, as he saw his small 
sister sitting in the big arm- 
chair, looking very discon- 
solate. 

**O Dick,’’ said the little 
girl, whose name was really 
Gertrude, but who was 
called ‘‘Trudie’’ for short, 
and ‘‘Tiddle Toddle Toodle- 
kins’’ when Dick wanted to 
tease a little, ‘‘I’m so wor- 
ried about Puggins and Pop- 
pett, the little kittens Mrs. 
Spencer gave me. Their 
mother died, and the poor 
little things are too young to 
drink milk themselves. We 
must find some way to feed 
them, but I’ve tried all sorts 
of things, and I can’t teach 
them to drink. They are 
getting so thin I don’t know 
what to do.’’ 

Dick thought a minute, 
and then he said, ‘‘Come 
on, Trudie; I know the very 
thing.’’ Heran up-stairs to 
his room, and pretty soon 
came back with something 
in his hand. ‘‘Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘come out where the 
kittens are, and let’s see if I 
can get them to drink.’’ 

First they went to the 
kitchen and heated a cup of 
milk, not really hot, but just 
nice and warm. Then Dick 
and Trudie went out to the 
shed, where the two little 
motherless kittens were in 
their box. Really, they were 
very thin, for, as Trudie 
said, they had eaten nothing 
for two days. Dick took one 
of the little kittens up, and 
then Trudie saw that what 
he had in his hand was a 
nice, new, clean fountain- 
pen filler or medicine-drop- 
per. He filled the dropper 
with the warm milk and put one end in kitty’s 
mouth. He then pressed the rubber end of the 
dropper, and kitty tasted the warm milk in her 
mouth. How she did claw and struggle to get 
more milk! 

Trudie held her in her arms and Dick fed 
her milk until she was satisfied. Then Trudie 
put her back in the box, and the other kitten 
was fed in the same way. Trudie fed them 
milk in this way for several days, until they 
learned to drink milk out of a saucer. 

The kittens are sleek, grown-up cats now, 
and well able to take care of themselves. 
They have forgotten all about how they used 
to take milk out of a medicine-dropper, but 
Trudie has not forgotten, and she thinks. Dick 
is the nicest brother in the world. I rather 
think that Puggins and Poppett think so, too. 


EE eS 


THE CARELESS CHICKADEE. 


By Helen Granger. 


( bie Chickadee was the last of the seven 
bird babies born to Mr. and Mrs. Chick- 
adee one spring not long ago. His first 

home was a soft-lined nest-hole in a white- 

birch stub near a little brook in my pasture. 

I did not know Chit until he had left this snug 

little nest and was living in his family’s more 

airy and spacious summer quarters in a thick 
clump of white pines. 

A little bird that knows many chickadees, 
and is a friend to them all, has told me that 
although Chit was last of the seven in his 
family, he was from the first the most promis- 
ing. He grew faster, thrived better, and his 
mother always maintained that he was more 
lively and adventurous than any youngster she 
remembered in all her previous broods. He 
readily learned to voice the family ‘‘Tsic-a- 
dee-dee!’’ and he whistled their ‘‘phcbe’’ 
song with witching perfection. But alas! he 
was not without the faults of some of these 
virtues. No sooner had he tried his wings and 
first learned to find his way about in the world 
outside his home than he began to give his 
mother anxiety for his safety. He was over- 
confident, overdaring. 

There are certain rules of caution handed 
down in chickadee families, and these were 
repeated by wise Mother Chickadee to Chit, 
as to her other children. One rule went some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Let no chickadee journey 








THE BAYBERRY TAPER. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 

In the gray, old-fashioned dwelling 
Great-aunt lives in, by the sea, 
Tall green tapers, sweetly smelling, 
Light the bedrooms after tea. 


Bayberry tapers, faintly glowing, 
Made by great-aunt every year 

From the waxen berries growing 
In the woodland, far and near. 


e 


_—— 


Nightly, great-aunt lights our taper 
In the guest-room overhead, 

With its quaint old landscape paper, 
And its high four-poster bed, 


And the light, so softly gleaming, 
Sheds its spicy scent about, 

Till dear great-aunt sees we’re dreaming. 
Then she puts the taper out. 


> 
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NONSENSE RIMES. 


ALL WOOL. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
I’ve noticed how the woolly lamb 
Dislikes the rain and dew. 
I wonder if he fears to damp 
His little garments through ? 


How very horrid it would be 
If they should shrink when wet! 
He cannot take his woollies off 
And wear another set. 


His legs would be so bare and cold, 
An ugly sight to see! 
The flock would bleat, “Bah! Bah!”’ 
at him. 
How sheepish he would be! 


egg 


fallen. There is safety in numbers. That 
goggle-eyed monster, the cat, the swift and 
terrible hawk, the cold, relentless shrike can 
take but one at a time from the flock, and that 
one may not be you.’’ Another rule was like 
this: ‘‘ Above all things, do not visit the same 
place at the same time every day, particularly 
in winter, for our enemies will learn to await 
your coming. ’’ 

Chit usually listened respectfully to these 
recitals, but somehow they did not make a 
very deep impression—not as deep as they 


A FLOWER SONG. 
By Carolyn Wells. 

I gaze upon my posy-bed, 
And see the violets so red; 
I love to watch the tender hue 
Of roses blooming soft and blue. 
The sunflowers, of a salmon-pink, 
Look nice against the wall, I think, 
And crimson lilies-of-the-valley 
Cluster in bunches in the alley. 
The lovely pale blue coreopsis 
Attracts the bumblebees and wopses, 
While blossoms of the sweet verbena 
Are colored like the grass, but greener. 
My garden is a lovely sight, 
And if my colors are not right, 
It’s ’cause I picked out words each time 
To make a pretty-sounding rime. 








age of seven months (which would undoubtedly | 
correspond to as much as eighteen years in our | 
lifetime), he had seen little or nothing of those | 
bloodthirsty enemies his mother never tired of | 
describing, and he had grown very careless | 
indeed, and he would say, ‘‘Tsic-a-dee-dee! 
Mother, how you fuss!’’ 

One day Chit and several of the younger | 
members of his family clan, roving farther from | | 
home than usual, had happened upon a spot | 
which, for convenience, I shall call the ‘*‘ Place | 
|of Much Food.’’ Here were set rows of | 





about alone, especially after the leaves have | should have made. When he had reached the | barrels, in the partial cover of a small clump of | 





shrubbery surmounted by a 
single small pine-tree. In 
the barrels and often scat- 
tered about on the ground 
were quantities of food 

enough to feed hundreds of 
chickadees. Chit was 
charmed with the place 
Foraging was not especially 
poor anywhere, but one 
tired of chipping and boring 
after tiny bark lice all day. 

Chit’s companions enjoyed 
the Place of Much Food, too, 
you may be sure, but they 
were all more properly cau- 
tious than Chit. Chit visited 
this Place of Much Food at 
the accustomed time one 
afternoon—alone, as usual. 
As he was working away 
busily, a shadow flitted over- 
head. Glancing up, he saw a 
form dressed in neat gray, 
off with black. The 
stranger flew over the shrub- 
bery, scanning the ground 
beneath him. Chickadee 
could distinguish the cruel- 
looking hooked beak. Could 
this be the dreaded shrike, 
the enemy of his family, 
whose choicest food was the 
brains of chickadees? Chit 
jumped quickly to the center 
of the biggest bush near at 
hand—but how painfully 
thin and open it was! In- 
stantly the shrike, for it was 
he, dropped headlong to the 
spot. 

Chickadee was not at first 
badly frightened. He was 
tiny and quick, and threaded 
his way nimbly among 
branchlets which barred the 
way of the big butcher-bird 
—for so he is sometimes 
called. But the chase grew 
hotter and dizzier. Chicka- 
dee whistled ‘* Tsic-a-dee- 
dee !’’ but there was 
bewilderment in his note. 

Chickadee was exhausting 
himself rapidly. When one 
is pursued, in a case of this 
kind, it is not easy to use 
one’s strength to the best 
advantage. He dodged 
sooner and oftener than was necessary at first. 
He was silent, using every atom of his strength. 
When at last the blow fell, poor little Chit 
Chickadee was so dazed with terror and ex- 
haustion that it was to him only as a light 
that suddenly goes out. But I, who sat at my 
window, helpless to prevent the tragedy, felt 
my heart heavy with regret. 

The little bird has told me since then that 
Father and Mother Chickadee never knew ex- 
actly what was the fate of their seventh child. 


set 
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PUZZLES. 


| 1. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In block, not in toy; 
In child, not in boy; 
In crow, not in bird; 
In flock, not in herd; 
In buckler, not in mace. 
Though it never pauses in its race, 
It always stays in the selfsame place. 





2. INSERTED LETTERS. 
| Insert a treatise into a deed and change to taken 
| away; the past tense of ring to mad; a song to 
| hindered; nothing to solved; part of the body 
| to given; figure to distorted; shy to lured; a title 
| to ——e n in public; a le aning to poured off; a 
| smail piece to charge d; a title to wished; placed 
| to appointed ; an offense to failed through’ neglect 
of law; atoken to sketched ; freed to be | aughed at. 


3. END LETTER CHANGES. 
For cloth a measure, now quite rare; 
A woodland sprite ot prankish air ; 
The last, a shade-tree, I declare. 


To languish from distfess of mind; 
The color of the roses twined ; 
Sound of a bullet, this define d. 


A forward violence, hard to stem; 
A light, hard cake—Jack’s fond of them; 
An artifice; a stratagem. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is an old saying, composed of twenty- 
seven letters; my 5 1611192282721 is a fighter; 
my 46102 is to be at liberty; my 1516172026 is 
a substance obtained from cream; my 12523625 
is a musical play; my 724626 is crooked ; my 
113318 is to dispose of; my 914 is an abbrevia- 
tion often used. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Win, some—winsome. 

2. Cower, power, bower, lower, rower, sower, 
mower, dower, tower. 

3. Re-past, re-buff, re-cover, re-pent, re-press, 
re-sign, re-quest, re-pair, re-miss, re-port, re-cent, 
| re-member, re-peal, re-verse, re-strain, re-vile, re- 
tire, re-veal, re-spite, re-sort, re-mote, re-pulse, 


re-mit. 
4. Denmark, Germany, Wales, China. 
. (Wa)rren, (g)able, (tai)lor, fab(l)e. (Copy 
u(n)ner, (do)ilar, (r)unner. Topi(e), (r)ocket 


(an)cet, pock(e)t. 
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A Rich Man’s 
‘Coffee 


Barrington Hall has 
been spoken of as a 
coffee for rich people 
and it is, in so far as it 
is the best coffee that 
money can buy, and the 
best naturally commands 
the highest price. But 
it is even more the poor 
man’s coffee, as a pound 
of coffee Baker- ized 
makes from 15 to 20 
cups more than a pound 
of ordinary coffee. 


A more important fact 
is that 


BarringtonHall 


‘The Baker-ized Coffee 


can be used and enjoyed 
by those who cannot 
drink ordinary coffee. 
The same process that 
makes it the most eco- 
nomical, also makes it 
the most wholesome 
coffee. 





**# * & & 


Excess of tannin, the astrin- 
gent principle in coffee, is the 
most frequent objection to its 
use. This, Baker-izing corrects 
in two ways. 

Everything that does not 
make coffee flavor is taken out 
by delicately adjusted machines 
and the pure coffee that remains 
is cut into fine, even pieces. 
When the boiling water is poured 
upon them, it dissolves out the 
essential oil from each piece sim- 
ultaneously. There is none 
wasted. 

If coffee is drawn beyond the 
proper stage, the injurious tan- 
nin is released. It is plain, 
therefore, that all the oil can- 
not be extracted from the larger 
pieces in irregularly ground 
coffee without releasing the tan- 
nin inthesmaller particles. Such 
coffee is at best a compromise. 


** * & * 


Anyone with the proper re- 
gard for health could well afford 
to pay $1.00 for the 60 to 70 cups 
of delicious coffee that a pound 
of Barrington Hall will make. 
Still it is sold by grocers at 
from 40 to 45¢ per pound, ac- 
cording to locality. Have 
you never tried Barring- 
ton Hall? You must 
do so atonce. (See 
coupon.) Learn 
what true cof- 
fee econ- 
omy is. 






130 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send, as adver- 
tised a free sample can, 
enough to make 6 cups Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee. In consid- 
eration I give my grocer’s name 
(on the margin). 





Name 
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CEE EKO OR 


EASILY CONSOLED. 


LD-TIME letters of love and courtship are 
numerous; nor are those few that record 
acceptance and the overflowing joy or sober satis- 
faction, as the case may be, of the successful lover. 
Letters which chronicle rejections are naturally 





rwise. 
Detter fa favor’d than any of her family 
she had, I am assured, less skill in housewife ory 
than her sister Dorcas, whom my Aunt Elizabeti 
approves so greatly, = her manners, ti h 





been warn’d are 





ble in someon, have 
so in the bosom of her than those of her 
sister Sarah (who sooomiles er in countenance, 
that she is much disfigur’d by +5} ee 
“Beauty is a vain thing. It may be that I 


His ate better fate, no one need be sur- 
ised to learn, was e with the competent 
Boreas. 8 but a year, and he next 
wedd $e the amiable 
Sarah. third sister, Ruth—the 
girl with the merry who had perhaps in the 
al juired it housewifery and ami- 
abilit to eemens bet ales Seer 
as well as her objections to her rather easily con- 
wooer. 
¢ @¢ 
MOSES. 


N the old days, when it was customary to cele- 

brate the Fourth of July by'a public reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, followed by an 
oration, Squire Moses, a lawyer of imposing 
person and impressively resonant. voice, was 
always an ornament of the occasion in his native 
town. If the orator was a distinguished stranger, 
the squire read the Declaration; when somebody 
else read the Declaration, the squire was the 
orator. 


ear, when the gathering was to be held 
yA over, tradition relates, at 






LEARN BY MAIL TO 


LASS PINS vc. 


— catalog with attractive prices 
free upon request. Either style 
pins here manned with any three letters and fi — 

one or two colors of enamel. 





a Por ghee 
Sasvian once co. CO., Dept. 654. epee 6 denM N.Y. 





This Jacket Keeps You Warm 
In All Weather 








utomo 
who work out-of-doors 
eather. Comfortable, durable. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKETS 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 
Made of a closely woven, knitted fabric. 
ke wool fleece. 





Stuff Birds 





Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable rment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 

7 by nae ng hich is 
o mo Sanit: w 
absolutely wae proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Ome Dress Shields 





above, his deep voice 
across the silence, she reared to her knees 

a 
“Lawk-a-massy on us! wage Save i 

ve be alarmed, my an,” said the 

— condescendingly ; “it’s only } Moses.” 

‘ar from bein reassured, she scrambled to her 
feet and to bolt; nor was she induced to 


by hearing a voice ice shouting behind her: 

“Stay and listen! Stay and listen! I’m Moseg.”’ 
Rushing down the church steps, she screamed 
to the passers-by, *“Moses has come! Moses has 


come!” Nor would she be convinced until some 
of them, rather timorously, had ventured in, only 
to find that the imposing presence in the dimness 


was no ~ enn lawgiver, but a mere lawyer 
in the fles 

Even then she was heard to mutter resentfully, 
“The voice of a prophet, and him no more than a 
squire! The ways of Providence are past our 
feeble understanding.” 

A further tribute to the squire’s personal im- 
pressiveness was once rendered by one of the 
village wits, who, at the close of his performance, 


remarked admirin y: 
“Ain’t it a pit uire couldn’t ha’ read out the 
rst place? Then the Britishers 


Declaration in the 
would have unders them that writ it meant it, 


and there wouldn’t have had to be a war.” 
* © 


HER DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


66 E are not brothers for nothing,” Rosa 
Bonheur once wrote in jesting affection to 
her brother Isidore; and in truth the wonderful, 
quaint, boyish little woman, with her bright eyes, 
cropped curls and breezy ways, was almost more 
a brotherly chum than a sister to the “‘Dodore”’ 
whom she so dearly loved. Much of the time on 
her country estate, in her studio and among her 
animals, wild and tame, she wore the masculine 
costume which her manner of life required, to 
wear which she had—with one other woman, a 
famous explorer and archeologist—received ex- 
press permission from the French government. 
Yet this very mannish little person was far from 
unwomanly in her sympathies; and her latest 
biography records a pretty incident related by her 
friend, Joseph Verdier, the landseape-painter. 
One evening she was dining with me and some 
friends. Amon 1S the friends was a young lady 
fooenely married, who gave us an account of the 
furnishing of her house. All the rooms were fur- 
nished except the dining-room; for this last her 
husband could not yet give her the money, and 


she was compelled to hold her little receptions in 
her sleeping-room. 


After dinner Rosa asked me for a large sheet | 


of drawing-paper, and while we were talking, 
she sketched a delightful nunting scene, whic 
she signed with herfullname. Then, under cover 
of a general conversation on music, while tea was 
— she approached the young wife, and 
said to her: 

“Take this picture to Tedesco on your return to 
Paris and he will give you at least fifteen hundred 
francs for it. . hen you will be able to furnish 
your dining-room. we 


* 


A CHILL REMAINED. 


HEN Mrs. Parker asked Mrs. Reed how she 
thought she was going to like Mr. Lewis, the 
new minister, Mrs. Reed hesitated momentarily. 
“Very much—in the pulpit,” she qualified. 
“T’ll tell you,” she went on, in answer to her 
friend’s questioning lance. “Mr. Lewis dined 
with us lately. After he had gone, Jimmie said to 


me 

«After = — said | grace to-day it took a 
long time feel comfortable again, didn’t it, 
mumsey?’ tad 








AGeneration 

















Has Endorsed 
CuticuraSoap 


A generation of mothers has 
found no soap so well suited for 
cleansing and purifying the skin 
and hair of infants and children 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
alone are enough to recommend it 
above ordinary skin soaps, but 
there is added to these qualities a 
delicate yet effective medication, 
derived from Cuticura Ointment, 
which renders it most valuable in 
overcoming a tendency to distress- 
ing eruptions, irritations and chaf- 
ings, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health. 

Sold throughout the world. A liberal sample 
cake, with 32-p. booklet on the skin post-free from 
nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., sole 
bery & Sons, 21, Charterhouse Sa. London: R. Towns 


4 Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., ‘Calcutta and Bombay. 







STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good 
for HOME CURE ues PEE Sresded Sold Keaai et at World's S 
Stammering School ee the ee 


Fair, St. Louis. 
GEORGE © ANDREW: iewis 42 Or naslnido Shnest, Detron 


} STEEL 


SPENCERIAN 


For the “‘ Spencerian ” copper-plate. 

For the newer vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s aSpencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to dest stubs. 

All havethe ee Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
3@ Broadway, New 





York. 








; Rider Agents Wanted 


im each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
de. Write for particulars. 


_ -™ and Puncture-Proof tires. 


Siow soci $7 to $12 
Second -Hand Wheels 


Ys ippe toe 
40% Bar! GH FREE BLY Te 
Cota yo ge our 


MEAD CYCLE CO. "Dept.G50, CHICAGO. 














Ideal Baseball 


Combination —— 


GAME BOARD 


Boys, here’s a real indoor ball 
game—the most perfect and _practi- 
aa made. All plays of the regular 
game possible. Pitching, fielding and 
base-running —sure enough baseball. 
Can be played by from 2 to 18 at once. 


Carroms and 25 other games 
on the reverse side. 


Games, old and new, to suit the 
tastes of people of all ages can be 
played on this one board. Its cost is 
insignificant in comparison with the 
pleasure it affords. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If you 
can’t find it, write for catalog and prices. 

We make all styles of Carrom, Croki- 
nole and other Game Boards and home 
Billiards and Pool Tables. Catalog free. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 
150 Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich. 


Makers of Lightweight Peerless Folding Tables 




















Trapping this Fall 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
Sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trae 
is pierced witha 


Ask your Dealer 
Insist on the 
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7 Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
ee is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ersand if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
¥-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return. 
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FREE eee BOOKS 


book lover? Then you on we 
~ p43, +} 
it because it will give 
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PUTTING HIM TO THE TORTURE. 


BOY who is not mischievous somehow seems 

to lack one of the essential elements of normal 
boyhood. It appears from Mrs. Nixon-Roulet’s 
“Spaniard at Home” that the street urchins of the 
Iberian cities are not wanting in this particular 
quality. 


Feast- ars are observed scrupulously; and 
— marching through the streets, as 

proud 2. n Soldado, ma may be seen a Gallegan 
carrying in be both hands a set piece for the feast ot 
la sefora. 


The baker has charged him to 


Poor Galle t 
— y. “This 


this enormous cake most caref 


This = arrive Li J 

ber this if you wish Keep your place.” 

The Gall oy therefore carries carefully in his 
two hands great three-story cake with its 

white frostin ~% Srodertal tterns ; upon the top | 
is & ay Cur Cupid in the skirts of a ballet-daneer. It is 


his arms extended 
straight ot fore him. 
The street urchins realize to the full the charms | 
of the situation. Galle baiting is always fine 


They surround ss fellow. 
“This raisin looks eries one, su ing | 
particularly plump 
out 2 flow of 
kiek at his 





A} 





!” eries 
les the 


nees himself. 
; it seeds color!” cries 








glad to bux 


David B. Clarkson, 1105 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, I. 














Thekindof children 
Ralston makes 


are plump, happy healthy boys and 
girls. A warm dish o ston is 
the best breakfast for your children 
—a nourishing, body-building food 
with the delicious flavor of whole 
wheat. Children never tire of it. 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


Ralston Wheat Food isthe staple 

cereal in thousands of homes where 
children are growing. There is no 
better body-builder and energy 
producer than Ralston. And none 
so economical. Ralston is not 
factory cooked—it comes to you in 
condensed form, to be cooked 
fresh for every 
breakfast. 
A cup full, when 
cooked, makes six 
dishes—a box makes 
fifty breakfasts. Be- 
gin tomorrow's 
breakfast with 
Ralston—for your 
children’s sake. You 
will like it too. 






RALSTON 
WHEAT 
FooD 


Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious nourishing bread, 
muffins, a ete. Try it too. 





ine = | 


—~ AR ity, these Span- 
y ike Mur ijo’s enchant 
tle which 

S Sauer ines cant 


forms of torture continue till the 
—— his destination, breath- 


e intact, r the tormentors are at 

little chap: would not have spoiled 

+ 3 the Galb ae 
beeause e has expended to 

> hs enedions vocabulary of Gallegan bil. 








pose hi 


Mid 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


E old army officer, distinguished alike for his 

eharacter and his high position, had said to 
his fellow guests at the little mountain camp 
that he regarded a knowledge of cooking as a 
necessary accomplishment for a gentleman and a 
soldier. 


“Let me tell ” he continued, “where I re- 
ceived my my fiset and best lesson in cooking, and in 
conduet at the head of the table 


“While I was + a very young g man I had the 
ract the notice of an old Freneh 

fen tleman who, with the remnant of his former 
—— had come to the neighborhood of 
burg, Virginia, and established himself in a 


Je home the dining-room and kitchen 
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108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia 
Brazil, Peru, wCape GH a. K rettexico, 


STAMPS 


Natal, Java, ete. 

20c. os dig. U.S. B50. 10 hin, | 
5c. Agts. Std List'Free. —_—— = 
c. Gets Ralttnonte ave. 








































s|Holstein Cows’ 
roper tor »| WHIT Help Your Baby 


STAMPS 100 var. for’gn 2c. Woes 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 
e a INSURES EVEN DAMPENING 
: ICKELED BRASS 
Fy s sei | Wier) POST PAID 
2 rte a eae 
. R] 4 { A LiFETIME 
SPR 4 r Grown seem DCS Lynn Mass | 
The pressure of blood ona 
| Varicose Jarieose vein is constantly en- 
arging itand making it worse, 
Veins with ultimate danger of rup- 


ture. Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


relieve this pressure, bring 
immediate comfort, and un- 
er the stocking’s restraining 
influence, nature begins at 
onee restoring the veins to 
normal condition. Ask us 
Jor booklet about varicose 
veins with self-measure di- 


—* and 
Elastic 
Mass. 












prices. 
Spindell Co., 


Curtis & 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., Lynn, 











Milk 


Is your baby happy and contented, gaining ground 
every day? ? Don't be satisfied if baby i is only pretty 
well,” but bear in mind that the first few months 
decide baby’s whole future. If baby is poorly nour- 
ished now, he will be handicapped for life. 

Though cows’ milk is the only food that can 
ed sustain a ‘“bottle’’ baby, yet poor nutrition 

en due to the inability of the average baby to 
y eaeyte heavy milk with its excess of butter fat. 
That’s why the great specialists everywhere pre- 
scribe Holstein Cows’ Milk, which is much like 
mother's milk, and contains only as much butter 
fat as baby needs. 

Then, too, in Holstein Milk the minute globules 
which contain the butter fat yield readily to the 
digestive fluids instead of forming tough, greasy 
curds to disturb baby's delicate digestive processes. 

The milk of the Pure Bred Holstein has the strong- 
ly vitalizing quality that will build up your baby’s 
power of resistance and carry him triumphantly 
through all the dangers of infancy. 

Send for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 
Milk,” and let us know if your milkman is unable 
to supply you with Holstein Milk. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
7-Y American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 











CASH for FURS! 


You get the highest prices and the 
Frickest returns when you ship you 
urs to Funsten. We receive and sel 
more fursdirect from trap trapping 
than any house in the world. The big- 
gest American and foreign buyers are 
represented at our regular sales. The 
fierce competition among buyers en- 
ables us mit higher prices than any- 
one else h 
the m 


Big Money in Trapeieg 


While work is slack, do some trapping. It pays big. 
Use Funsten Anima! Baits. $1.00 percan. Guaran 
to increase your catch, or your money refand 


Traps wing for Cun ot Sow ty oe 
PA. —. — for jatalog lew Tra 6 Guide, 

ALL Ganne Laws: For Mar Bbw - = 

Funsten Bros. & Co.,242 Elm St, St. Louis, Ma. 











Suarez forward, backward; 


start, stop, dodge. With «U.S. 
Hockey Player”’ Skates you have 
the jump on the other fellows. 
They're the fastest, lightest and 
strongest made. And they’re the 
only kind with chrome-nickel steel 
runner which can not dull. 


U.S. Skates 


are tempered steel, absolutely guaranteed 
to stand the hardest strain. The nickel- 
plating won’t chip or peel. They look 
more expensive than they are 
Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
illustrating Hockey, Clab, Rink, Racing 




















Ladies’ Models—and showing prices. 
P. LOWENTRAUT MFG. CO, 
40 Brenner St., Newark, N. a. 









were separated = tion t extended only 

five oy above t or. AS monsieur was too 

=> afford a waiter or cook, he himself per- 
“He often 


cxmed the duties of both. 
honored me with an invitation to 
dinner, and as I sat = the dining-room, waiting 
for the meal to be served, I could see the old gen- 
tleman’s head ayy ip 2 and down as he tended 
his stew-pans in the k 
— awfully funny!” said some one, with a 


‘ x never seemed in the least ludicrous to me,” 
the old officer quietly responded. “After placin 
the dishes upon the se — old friend woul 
dispense ihe Hospitality o of hi ‘bow ; ith Poy = 

s house w he grace 
and dignity of a ‘ofa prince.” 
Noblesse oblige, and all that sort 
of thing,” el the oe: contritely. “All 
the same, your old gen ministering at 
hidden altars and ractising mysterious rites 
behind that low p ion, must have been some- 
thing of ‘a character.’ 


The old officer gravely assented. ‘One that it 
was a privilege to know,” he said. 
* ¢@ 


LEARNING FROM THE TOMATO. 


HE boys’ corn-raising elubs of the South have 
found rivals im the girls’ tomato clubs. Since 
the first of these was organized, in 1910, at Aiken, 
South Carolina, by Miss Marie Samuelle Cromer, 
president of the teachers’ association, the move- 
ment has spread widely throughout the Southern 
States. Prizes are given for the largest and the 
second largest yield, the largest net gain, the best 
display at the county fair, the largest tomato, 
and the best-written history of each garden. 
a? girl, Miss Kate Gunter, cleared one hun- 


and forty dollars above ‘all expenses from 
x an acre. Even Jerry Moore, the 
phn me 


boy (ane wer of the th, made 
but = hundred and thirty dollars from his entire 
acre of corn. 

“The yen club,” says Miss Cromer, “does 


not exist simply for the raising of tomatoes, but 
for lessons e' and economical. . . . Little 
girls learn the problems of drainage, soil pests, 

ues— 


spraying. rotation of crops, real money 
ig to reach a common goal, and rejoicing in 
the success of others. 

“Their ens have been an inspiration to 
whole n To some of them it means 
the Jo asing ot a life-work. To all it is teaching 

uable lessons. It is teaching them 
ees pport on the farm, it is showing them a way 
to eollege, it helps them socially, and it teaches 
them many lessons about the world. It is making 
life more livable, and best of all, making these 
guts wom want to stay on the farm.” 


*¢ ¢ 


TO THE MANNER BORN. 


X Miller, the famous Sanskrit scholar, was 
fond of recalling that he had once seen Queen 
Vietoria and the Empress Eugénie enter a Paris 
theater together. The audience cheered itself 
hoarse ; but what interested Professor Miiller was 
the eontrast in the conduct of the two royalties. 
Both bowed in answer to the plaudits, and then 
sat as = whereas Eugén lanced behind 


os yen oe or Iw do, e sure of 
"chats t yt eyo her, Vietoria kept 
ited. - 


i 





took the chair for 
was the difference between being born 


i 











g 


nto purple and marrying into it. 











agency. 


every trade center in U.S. 
eign countries. 
you, write us. 














RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





Factories and Tanneries of Rice & Hutchins arranged in one group. 


Educator Shoes for Men 
are made on lasts that do 
conform to Nature’s plan. 


Educator Shoes for Men 
make walking a pleasure. 


Educator Shoes for Men 
are made in all the dis- 
tinctive styles and leathers. 


Educator Shoes are made for 
every member of the family. 


Dealers can secure this well-known 
line from the nearest distributing 


Our lines are sold by best dealers in nearly 
and in many for- 
If your dealer cannot supply 






3801 
Chrome 
Calf 
Blecher 


This sole 
brand is 
stamped on 
every shoe. 


F DUCATOR 


C)HOE @ | 








None genuine 





this 
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without 
brand. 














RICE @HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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is an illus- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
per for all the fqmily. 
Its subscription pr oe 47 #: .7% a year, in advan 


THE 
trated weekly 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second. 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in cy single weekly issue of the paper, 
aithou h eight pages constitute a —— issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Keg & Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money heb Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 

collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Fnail, should be by Post Omice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Si hver sent ¢ through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


It is 1 to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 


by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





RADIUM. 


HIS element, the most 

powerful among the so- 
called radio-active substances, 
has been used tentatively in 
the treatment of disease for a 
number of years, but it is only 
within a comparatively recent 
time that it has attracted at- 
tention as a remedy of real 
value. 

One reason why so little has 
bie itl ae been done with it is that it is 
extremely rare and expensive. A ton of pitch- 
blende, the substance from which radium is 
derived, contains only four or five grains of 
radium. The search for the needle in the hay- 
stack is easy in comparison with the task of extract- 
ing radium, and a sufficient amount for any use in 
medicine costs many hundreds of dollars. Re- 
cently, in the larger cities of the world, so-called 
“radium institutes” have been established. These 
are institutions with money enough to buy radium 
in large quantity, that is, perhaps as much as 
twenty or thirty grains, with which to treat all 
who apply, and even to lend a few grains to phy- 
sicians who may desire it for the treatment of 
their personal patients. 

The action of radium is very similar to that of 
the X-ray, although it differs in some respects. 
Hitherto its chief use has been in the treatment 
of cancer, and by it some actual cures have been 
obtained. It is also used before and after opera- 
tions for the removal of malignant tumors, to pre- 
vent their recurrence. Many skin diseases, such 
as eczema and lupus, have been successfully 
treated by exposure to radium. 

The substance is used only in glass tubes or 
mixed with a varnish painted on metal applicators 
of various shapes. Water containing radio-active 
substances has been employed by giving it to a 
patient to drink, and has been. applied in baths 
and hypodermic injections. In such cases the 
good effects are produced not by the radium itseif, 
but by a gas given off from it—the so-called radium 
emanation. Water so impregnated is used to 
reduce high blood-pressure, which is thought to be 
one of the causes of the hardening of the walls of 
the arteries, and in the treatment of rheumatism 
and of that disordered condition of the system 
commonly termed the uric-acid diathesis. 

There are other conditions in which radium has 
been employed with apparent benefit, but the use 
of the remedy is still in an experimental state. 
The careful study that is now made possible by 
the establishment of the radium institutes referred 
to will, however, without doubt, soon establish 
more definitely the limits of the therapeutic appli- 
cation of this strange substance. 





* © 


THE SONG-CURE. 


RS. Reid, going out upon the shady side 
piazza to shell her peas, caught a glimpse of 
blie behind her next-door neighbor’s vines, and 
dropping peas and bowl, ran delightedly across 
the lawn. 

“Why, Lucy Maxwell,” she cried, ‘‘when did you 
get home?” 

“Last night. 
as I could get a moment. 
that one is apt to tip over.” 

“Never mind chairs!” her neighbor cried, 
warmly. “I just want ‘to see you. You look a 
hundred per cent. better. What have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

Mrs. Maxwell’s eyes danced mischievously. 
“I’ve been taking the song-cure,” she answered, 
demurely. 

Mrs. Reid, the warmest-hearted little body in 
the world, was also excitable. Her questions 
fairly tripped over one another. 

“The song-cure! I never heard of such a thing! 
What is it, and where do you take it, and how did 
you ever come to hear of it yourself?” 

Mrs. Maxwell laughed, and answered the last 
question first—the order did not matter with Mrs. 
Reid. 

“I ‘took’ it in a little town twenty miles from 
here. You know how tired I was. I couldn’t rest 
days or sleep nights, and finally an old friend 
insisted that I go to Upton and spend a fortnight 
with the Freys. She wouldn’t tell me much about 
them—only that she was sure I would like the 


I was going to run across as soon 
Here, take this chair; 


place. I found it a big rambling old farmhouse 
with no other house in sight. There were five 
children —” 


“Five children! And you went there to rest!” 





“Five children, and I went there and rested,” 
Mrs. Maxwell corrected her. 

“It was this way. Every one of the family sings. 
None of them has a remarkable voice, but they 
all love music, and it’s as much a part of their life 
as bread and butter. 

“Well, when any one of the children does any- 
thing that has been forbidden, he is sent to his 
room to sing till he is ready to say he’s sorry. He 
may choose his own songs, but sing he must. 

“One of them, Jimmie, has a quick temper.” 
Mrs. Maxwell laughed at the memory. “Have 
you ever tried to sing when you were ‘mad’?” 

“Never!” Mrs. Reid declared, fervently. 

“Well, try it. You'll find you can’t possibly do 
it and stay angry. Jimmie couldn’t, to save his 
life. As for me, I grew so interested watching the 
effects of the song-treatment on those lively young- 
sters that I got rested before I knew it; and since 
I’ve come home, I’ve found it works exactly as 
well for other things.” 


* ¢ 


AN EFFICIENT BURGLAR - ALARM. 


N South Dakota there is a bank cashier with a 

taste for chemistry who no longer lies awake at 
night worrying lest his bank be robbed. He has 
added to his protective devices an attachment to 
his safe that is described in Technical Notes. 


Some years ago he conceived the idea that ifa 
bottle of some strong chemical were placed 
tween the outer and inner doors of the vault, it 
would almost inevitably be broken b = lars 
emmy y by Fe ain entrance to the safe, the 
fumes of the chemical would retard the’ work of 
a or even drive them awa: 

A quest botile of formaldehyde was iaced as a 
- night watchman between the doors of the 


— five years nothing happened. Then, earl 
in November, 1910, the test came. Professiona: 
cracksmen ente the town, and used 
charges of nitroglycerin on the safe. The first 
one did little damage, but the second wrecked both 
the outer and inner doors, and of course shattered 
the bottle of formaldehyde. The burglars did not 
wait to wreck the inner safe. Choking and gasp- 
ing, with tears streaming from their eyes, the 
scrambled out of the window by which they h 
entered, and left tracks down the peaceful country 
hi “ye that fairly sizzled. 

—_ after the explosion the fumes of for- 
maldehy e were so strong that a man could not 
breathe in the vault. 
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TRUE RICHES AND FALSE. 


7 REMEMBER my first childish comprehension 
of wealth,” said the judge to his companions, 
as they sat on the porch of the camp in the hills. 
As he went on to explain it, the conception proved 
to be one which any person might be glad to hold 
through life. 


“A new boy had come to school that day. I 
had been told that his father was a millionaire, 
with lots of money. Before school we looked upon 
him in bewilderment, and whispered to ether that 
we'd ‘just wait till we heard him rec Little 
barefooted Neddy Blake muttered warningly 

***Jes’ wait till we get him a a Spellin’- -mateh. 
We'll put him out at the first word 

‘When I reached home that night, my mother 


said: 
“*What troubles you, boy? You look worried.’ 
“*Mother,’ I said, anxiously, ‘are we rich?’ 
“A smile spread over her face. 
a) ee she said, spread), ‘we afe rich! | Very 
rich! Rich in generations of respectability. 
“T have oo, forgotten her reply,” iia the 


have “It has helped me many times when I 
—. been tempted to mistake money for char- 
* 

DISAPPOINTED. 


N “Yesterday with the Fathers” Dr. William 

Wilberforce Newton gives an entertaining anec- 
dote, concerning one of the “Fathers” and an 
observant small girl. 


When pe eaching, the bishop had a peculiar habit 
of breathing in air like an organ bellows; and 
sometimes the whistling of his air-pipes could be 
heard by. occupants of the pews near the pulpit. 

A little girl in Old Trinity Church, becoming 
restless during the preaching, asked her mother 
to let her go home. The mother refused, because 
she supposed that the bishop was approaching the 
end of his discourse. 

After the third refusal from her mother, who 
whispered that the bishop would not like to see a 
little firl go go out of church while he was a 
and he was almost done now, the ch hild 
answered in a high falsetto 

“No, mother, he is not aie 
so now for three times, but he 
himself up again.” 


to stop. I thought 
gone and blowed 


*® © 


THE CHAUFFEUR’S. LUNCHEON. 


HE aut bile is deniably a luxury, even 

when it is not an extravagance; and the chauf- 
feur—in the story-teller’s world at least—behaves 
as a man might be expected to who is in constant 
association with both luxury and extravagance. 
A kindly jest is directed at him by the Washington 
Star. 


A wealthy gentleman was traveling through 
New England in his own sourmng-coe with his wife 
and two daughters. tw A 8 egy one day for 
luncheon at a very good h After the meal 
was over, the gentientan said to the waiter: 

“Bring ‘the bill please. We have had four sand- 
wiches and four pieces of apple pie. Wait a 
moment, though. What has the chauffeur had 
down- stairs?” 

“The chauffeur, sir,” replied the waiter, “has 
had a Parmesan omelet, a grilled brook-trout, 
lamb cutlets and peas, an ice, a cup of black coffee 
and a fifteen-cent cigar.” 





* © 
THE TIME IT FAILED. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


1S TAMMER 


Attend no cpa f school till you get my 
large FREE book and special rate. rgest 
and best schoolin the world curing by natural 
jeihed, ty Sek ea” os aya iitard, Pres., 
+» Milwaukee, Wis. 

with “3 in One” 


Can You Hunt and every shot 


goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger work 
right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. Write to 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIB Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle— FREE. 


= TE 4 Money ForFur 


© matter where youare, 
— and from 10 to 30% 
more ere. Our big, free, 
illustrated catalog tel ‘proves itby letters from 
shippers in every State. "Send f t today—now—be- 
fore you forget. We'll send with it also our free Trap- 
Big tre Guide, tells how to trap and care for furs, Also our 
free ee listand market oer All sent free for 
ll different ing you ever saw. 
nr Main St., Corry, Pa. 
With 


This $ 7 8 
=< Type- 
*'- writer 















rabbits, birds? 
Oil your gun 





Get more for your fu 


You can easily 

learn to type- 

write letters 

for your 

nds a: offices, and thus earn a lot of money ; at the same 

time fit oneal for a good salary later on by getting the wonderful 

Complete and does businesslike work. 

n successful operation. 

the Bennett easily with your school books, using 

it at school, at home—everywhere. by guarantee it. Let Us 

Prove This. Write for Special Offer — no obligation. 
ry address: 75 Caunon Street, London, 

» ‘New York 


You can cari 











LITTLE incident reported in 7it-Bits goes to | 


show that although there may be a place for | ‘ f 


everything, there is nothing that is good for every 
place, not even ju-jutsu. s 


A certain cricket-club set up a nasium for | 
the use of its members during the winter, and 
engaged an instructor to teach ju-jutsu. Recent! 
one of the cricketers appeared with a bandagec 
head, and when questioned, said a boy had in- 
flieted the vex 

hl exclaimed the instructor in ju-jutsu. 





“You mea pay yon let a mere boy knock you 
or oe that? y didn’t you try ju-jutsu?” 

“TI couldn’t. 

“Nonsense! There’s no conceivable situation 


to which p nal cannot be successfully applied. 
aon ne Lt en ?’ 
a brick on my head from a third- 





jm Sindee answered the member. 
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PACE PowperR 
THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 


| is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of 
# refinement prepare for the social requirements of 
| the season and keep their complexions smooth, soft 
— tomer by using LABLACHE, the greatest of 

| beautifie: It helps Nature to overcome the 


Me! 


~ of Summer exposure. A toi- 
let necessity in every boudoir. 


Refuse substitutes 
Ene may be dangerous. 
| Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, soc. abox of drug- 
gists or y mail. Send 10 
a cents for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Street 
| BOSTON, MASS. 





EFORE you start to make the ice cream, look | 





“The First Real 


Comfortable in- 
ter That I Have 
Had In Years.”’ 


This is the verdict of 
a@ prominent New 
England gentleman 
who wore last Win- 


ter, for the first time, 


(Soo REG. US. P OFF. 


Fine, Winter Weight Worsteds 


People of refinement who are particular 
about the wear, fit, comfort and looks of 
their undergarments, usually get around to 
wearing Cooper's, and once, worn it’s g 
by to the “Same As,” and “Just As Good.” 
They will always insist on the 
and Genuine Cooper’s Made on 
Spring-Needle Machines, Patented and Con- 
trolled by Cooper of Bennington, Vermont. 

Made in union suits and two-piece suits in Pine 

and n a'l the popular 
weights and colors. “Union Suits $1.50 to $5 each 
suit, Shirt, and Drawers $1 to $2.50 each garment. 

Southern Gentlemen are always delighted 
with Cooper’s Fine Light Weight Worsted 
Underwear for Winter Wear. 

Send for booklet show- 

ing styles and giving 
R cesand samplesof the 

pring- Needle fabric. 
Cooper 
Manufacturing Co., 
Bennington, Vt. 


Always insist on this 
trade-iwark => 









nena nae 
Cc, 


Rape op Luxt 
UNDE RWED® 


BENNINGTON. VT 

















HOWARD 
Dustless-Duster 


The Only “Dustless-Duster. 
“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap. make it like new. 
House size 25c. prepaid. Small 
sample and Dust free. 
HOWARD a ae co., 
164-8 Federal 8 , Mass. 
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All poe omy are Oily. 





on the nennag f shelf to see if your corn starch is 
i 


the reliable 


ingsford’s package and not an in- 


ferior substitute for which you have paid the same 


_price. 


It will make a great difference. 


The value of Kingsford’s is due to its fineness, its Hdlicacy 


and purity. 


Even if you have plenty 


of cream use some Kings- 


ford’s to give a firm, smooth-grained ice cream that will mold 


well and dish well. 
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PNGSFORDS 


Kingsford’ s Ice coon together 
one-half cup sugar, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one level tablespoon Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch. Add one pint milk and stir over 
hot water till it thickens. 
cook twelve minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Into one-half cup sugar, gradually beat 
the yolks of three eggs already beaten. 
Oe. into the hot mixture and keep 
on stirring till it: thickens. 
_mto freezer when cold, flavor to 


Cover and 


Pour 


taste and add one pint cream, and 
freeze as usual. 


Send for Cook Book 
R —168 of the best 
recipes youever tried. 
it's free—just send 
your name on a post 


card. 
7, RpgeroRD 
National mt 
Co., Suc” 
OSWEGO, x. TT. 




































































ARIED, trustworthy and helpful, The Youth’s Companion for 1912 will 
prove richer in value and interest than any volume that has gone 


before. 


The following list of writers and contributions shows once again 


what the paper seeks and gets: authors of the greatest authority and charm; 
articles and stories of the highest value and interest. 





Famous Foreigners 
Lieut.-Gen. SIR R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL 


W. T. STEAD 
JEROME K. JEROME 
FRANK T. BULLEN 
RICHARD WHITEING 
SIR H. H. JOHNSTON 
SIR J. CRICHTON-BROWNE 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


American Educators 
DR. HENRY S. PRITCHETT 
PRES. R. C. MACLAURIN 
PROF. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN 
PROF. A. B. HART 
PROF. FRANK M. LEAVITT 
DR. ELMER E. BROWN 


In the Public Eye 


ADMIRAL F. T. BOWLES 


Formerly Chief Constructor U.S.N. 


ROBERT M. DOUGLAS 


Secretary to President Grant 


PROF. DAVID FAIRCHILD 


3 _e 
Racer D. Paine 


Of The Department of Agriculture 


A. WARNER PARKER 


Of The Bureau of Immigration 


J. O. FAGAN 





Lr.-Gen. BADEN-PoweLt 

















Evsie SiInGMASTER 






J. W. Scnuttz 


Well-Known Americans 


HON. JUDSON HARMON 


Governor of Ohio 


E. DANA DURAND 


Director of the Census 


PERCIVAL LOWELL 


Well-known Astronomer 


HUDSON MAXIM 


Inventor of High Explosives 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 


President United Society of Christian Endeavor 


WALTER CAMP 


Authority on American Football 


Authors and Scholars 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
JANE BARLOW 
JACOB A. RIIS 
REV. WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
DR. W. J. ROLFE 
MARION HARLAND 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING 


REV. W. J. DAWSON 





GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 





OUR STORY-WRITERS 


MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 
KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 
ELSIE SINGMASTER 
SHELDON C. STODDARD 
J. W. SCHULTZ 
ROSA KELLEN HALLETT 
RALPH D. PAINE 
HOLLIS GODFREY 
Cc. A. STEPHENS 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
MARY STEWART CUTTING 
ALICE LOUISE LEE 
PAUL L. HAWORTH 
MABEL N. THURSTON 
CLIFFORD V. GREGORY 
M. GAUSS 
GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 
DALLAS LORE SHARP 


HOMER GREENE 
F. W. CALKINS 
GRACE S. RICHMOND 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
ELIA W. PEATTIE 
F. E. C. ROBBINS 
CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 
MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP 
MARY WELLS 
GARDNER HUNTING 
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PHASES OF HUMAN ACTIVITY 





HENRY S. PRITCHETT, President of 
the Carnegie Foundation, an expert in 
education, draws upon first-hand knowl- 
edge for an illuminating paper on 
STUDENT IDEALS IN JAPAN AND 
AMERICA. 


A. WARNER PARKER, Law Officer 
of the Bureau of Immigration, throws 
light on a topic of vital concern to 
Americans in describing SOME UN- 
USUAL PHASES OF IMMIGRA- 
TION CONTROL. 


WILLIAM T. STEAD, vigorous and 
individual as a writer, has a theme of marked fitness for his 
powers when he describes so extraordinary a figure in modern 
life as GENERAL BOOTH. 


ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, now Chancellor of New 
York University, was United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation when he told us all about the reindeer of Alaska in 
THE ESKIMO AND HIS COLLEGE. 





THe Bic BrotHers of New York 


THE DEEDS OF MEN 


GEN. SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, founder of the 
Boy Scouts, answers fully those who ask what is accom- 
plished by THE BROTHERHOOD OF BOY SCOUTS. 


FRANCIS T. BOWLES, formerly Rear-Admiral and Chief 
Constructor, U.S. N., now president of a great ship-building 
establishment, describes THE BUILDING OF A BATTLE- 
SHIP. . 


JACOB A. RIIS describes with contagious enthusiasm a 
new plan of Social Service for the sort of boys who have 
hitherto ‘‘begun wrong.’’ His article is called THE BIG 
BROTHERS OF NEW YORK. 

JUDSON HARMON, twice elected Governor of Ohio, after 
a legal career of high distinction, writes with authority on 
THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 


RICHARD WHITEING, novelist and social critic, shows 
how the trade of monarchy is taught in THE TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION OF KINGS. 

J. O. FAGAN, famous for his wise observations from the van- 
tage-point of a railway signal-tower, tells about THE TRAIN 
DESPATCHER, THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 





TOPICS FOR 


MARION HARLAND-—friend of the family—hints the pleas- 
ures and advantages brought by courtesy. Her entertaining 
anecdotes make obvious THE PERILS OF INCIVILITY. 


FRANK M. LEAVITT, a Chicago Professor of Industrial 
Education, pleads for education which combines ‘‘earning and 
learning’’ while FINDING OUT WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 


RICHARD C. MACLAURIN, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, advises the young man about the 
choice of his life-work, indicating, by sane reasoning and in- 
spiring counsel THE MAIN ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER, whose name stands for all 
that brightens home life, places common sense before all 
other ESSENTIALS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD helps to promote a 
truer intimacy between mother and daughter by telling anec- 
dotes to illustrate the mutual unhappiness caused by THE 
EXACTING DAUGHTER. 


THE TABLE 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON catches 
and imparts the rare charm of several 
Flemish communities, ‘‘founded by a 
woman for women,’’ in her article, 
CONCERNING WOMEN’S TOWNS. 


E. DANA DURAND, Director of the 
Census, tells who earns the family 
money and how it is spent. Statistics 
help to make clear THE INCOMES 
OF AMERICAN FAMILIES. 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING, editor, trav- 
eler and novelist, vividly describes the 
precautions taken for THE SAFETY 
OF THE SHIP. 


REV. W. J. DAWSON, from large 
experience, hopefully maintains that 
human character never sinks so low 
that it cannot be restored by RE- 
BUILDING THE INDIVIDUAL. 








Concerninc Women’s Towns 








SCIENCE 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, head of one of the great Scottish 
families, contributes some tales of buried treasure and of the 
search for it in THE GOLD OF OUR BRITISH ANCES- 
TORS. 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, of Clark University, 
has found a keen sense of humor among aborigines. He cites 
amusing examples in WIT AND HUMOR OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS. . 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, noted as a journalist and 
author, gives a graphic description of the surprising things 
that happened in THE EARTHQUAKE YEAR ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE, the late eminent Shakespearean 
scholar, furnishes evidence of the great dramatist’s reverence 
in matters of religion in SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 


AND LIFE 


PERCIVAL LOWELL, the well-known astronomer, tells 
the results of his most recent researches in a timely article, 
entitled THE ASTRONOMERS’ LATEST. 

DAVID FAIRCHILD, of the Department of Agriculture, 
describes some of the wonders that the microscope has re- 
vealed in germ life, in AN INVISIBLE WORLD. 
HUDSON MAXIM, the inventor of many explosives, does 
not believe the earth can ‘‘blow up,’’ as some have predicted. 
He explains why, in THE EXPLOSION OF WORLDS. 
JANE BARLOW, whose delightful Irish stories are well- 
known to Companion readers, depicts the desperate struggle 
for existence of THE IRISH FISHERMAN-FARMER. 
ENOS A. MILLS, the forestry expert, who, alone, on foot 


and without firearms, has explored the Rocky Mountains, 
writes fascinatingly on FIRE IN THE FORESTS. 





MEMORIES 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University, 
writes in a picturesque, entertaining and 
authoritative way of THE AMERICAN 
SEA-CAPTAIN. 


REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
D.D., historian and lecturer, presents 
a vivid picture of a country lad’s life a 
hundred years ago, in THE BOYHOOD 
OF PRESIDENT FILLMORE. 


JEROME K. JEROME, novelist and 
humorist, gives a sympathetic glimpse of 
one of the great English novelists, in his 
ae paper, entitled CHARLES DICKENS: 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF LOVE. 


FRANK T. BULLEN, who is widely known for his first- 
hand studies of life at-sea, contributes an article on a very 
human theme, entitled WHEN JACK WRITES HOME. 














WitH Axe. Eriksson 


AND MEN 


SIR H. H. JOHNSTON, African explorer and administrator, 
pays a tribute to the last of the great South African hunters in 
his article, WITH AXEL ERIKSSON. 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, whose novels of life in 
Tennessee have delighted many readers, contributes a graphic 
account of DELTA DAYS: PAST AND PRESENT. 


ROBERT M. DOUGLAS, son of Stephen A. Douglas, and 
private secretary to General Grant during his first term in the 
White Housé, contributes some REMINISCENCES OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


WALTER CAMP, who has been rightly called ‘‘the father of 
American football,’’ and has long been identified with the 
game, recalls some HUMOROUS INCIDENTS OF THE 
GRIDIRON. 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, gives an attractive account of 
a little-visited country, in A TRIP TO MONTENEGRO. 
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THE SERIAL STORIES FOR 1912 





THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON 
By Ralph D. Paine 
This latest serial story by Mr. Paine 
opens at a missionary station on the 
plains of northern China, at the time of 
the Boxer Rebellion. The errand which 
takes Jack Langworthy, the mission- 
ary’s son, and his two friends, the ath- 
letic doctor and the village “ bully,’’ out 
into the desert, brings them face to face 
with many crises, some thrilling, some 
dangerous, some amusing. The way the 
three met their tests, the friends and 
foes they encountered, and the supreme 
hour of all, make a serial of uncommon 
power. And the story of Barbara Ells- 
worth, so closely woven with that of her rescuers, will make 
it as full of interest for girls as for their brothers. 


THE HALLOWELL PARTNERSHIP 
By Katharine Holland Brown 


It is a great pleasure to inform our readers that we are to 
have another serial story from the author of ‘‘ The House of 
Philippa’’ and ‘“‘The Building of Halcyon Second.’’ This 
time she follows a young engineer and his plucky sister through 
their struggles with a difficult piece of construction work in 
the Mississippi Valley. There is something of engineering in 
the story, but there is even more of human nature, masculine 
and feminine, with plenty of humor and stirring action. The 
story reveals a favorite Companion writer quite at her best. 


THE CHAMPION TEN EARS By Clifford V. Gregory 
‘*What’s the use?’’ was Emil Scadland’s constant question. 
The Scadlands were ‘‘renters’’ on an Iowa ‘hill eighty.”’ 
Prosperity, if it pursued them, did so at such a leisurely pace 
that there seemed no likelihood that it would ever catch up. 
The story is the story of corn—corn, mixed with courage and 
kindliness! The discovery that these things could do so much 
was worth a good deal to the boy, Martin, and his sister, Annie. 





Tre Cross and THe Dracon 


and “what did they do then?’’—the page of the serial story! 
will be found some of the best serials we have ever secured. 


’  fimaabal do you read first in The Companion? We are much mistaken if it is not 
the page that relieves the week-long anxiety to know “what happened next?” 


On this page in 1912 


THE QUEST FOR THE FISH-DOG SKIN 
By James Willard Schultz 


Those who followed young Thomas 
Fox and Pitamakan through ‘‘An Indian 
Winter ’’ will receive with delight the 
announcement of a second glimpse of 
days and ways forever departed. These 
stories bid fair to become classics; cer- 
tainly no one else is now left who can 
write with such knowledge and charm 
about the scenes and people of the 
‘‘buffalo days.’’ In this story the two 
boys—with their friend Raven —ven- 
ture into unfamiliar paths, with results 
that thrill and fascinate. 


DAVID MORRELL’S BATTERY 
By Hollis Godfrey 


A Yankee boy with a Yankee invention—that is David 
Morrell and his battery. Those who recall ‘‘ For the Norton 
Name ”’ and “‘ The Collerton Engine’’ will welcome the third 
and best—so far—of these sefials of young captains of industry. 

David is the center of an unusual group of characters. 
Among them are Miles Hart, his chum; Hannibal Jones, with 
his highly original way of getting a living; Doctor Henderson, 
the ‘‘ Uncle Sam man,’’ with his white horse and his cat, 
Mesopotamia; and Mr. Pettigrew of the great shops. 





Quest FOR THE FisH-Doa Skin 


JULIA SYLVESTER By C. A. Stephens 


This story of the girl who migrated from Maine to Wash- 
ington is one that will interest the younger generation with its 
originality, its adventure and its pictures of pioneer life—-and 
it will perhaps recall to their elders one of the most curious 
episodes of the years immediately following the Civil War. 
The mere history of that long-ago venture of the ‘‘ Mercer 
maidens ”’ is in itself a fascinating tale. But the story of Julia 
Sylvester is something more — it is the story of what a girl of 
character, energy and intelligence can do with circumstances. 





STORIES FOR BOYS 


THE TWO-MILER By Ralph Henry Barbour 


This popular author tells how Bobby first became known as 
a runner on the exciting home-stretch of a two-mile race. 


LIGHTING FIFTY-THREE By C. H. Claudy 


Fifty-three was a lighthouse ; because 
a door was jammed they feared it would 
have to ‘“‘go black’’ one. night, but 
Teddy’s daring climb prevented that. 


A QUAKER STRATAGEM 
By Benjamin Sharp 
In 1912 boys may read how in 1812 
there was one whaler’s captain who 
could turn from peacefully ‘‘bilin’ out 
blubber’’ to outwit a British frigate. 


THE BOOMERANG By M.B. Gookin 


Because some one had tampered with 
the ‘‘Black Baby,’’ Ed Willis decided 
to stay on board the night before the 
race. What happened makes a lively 
story. 











LichTine Firty-THREE 


SPEARING PIRARUCU By Dewey Austin Cobb 

If you do not know whether “Pirarucu’’ is the name of 
a beast, a fish or a savage chief, this story will in- 
form you—but in any case it will thrill you. 


ON THE BREAKWATER, with Other Stories of 
Foreign Adventure By George Allan England 
Two Yankee boys outwit robbers on the ‘“‘jumping- 
off place’ of Genoa. This is but one of the thrilling 
tales with a foreign setting from this author. 


THE STORY OF PITA, with Other Stories of 
Indian Life By J. W. Schultz 
This tale of a fight with a grizzly bear has the 
vividness and the graphic details which characterize 
all this author’s stories for 1912. 


A CARGO OF MEN By Albert W. Tolman 
With hundreds of ‘‘yellow devils’’ swarming from 


the hatches, ready to knife every white man on board, 
here is a story which no boy will drop in the middle. 





THe Rose-Tree 


STORIES FOR GIRLS 


OFF DUTY By Grace S. Richmond 


The trained nurse who had been sent 
away to rest discovered a patient who 
needed attention, and found that work 
is often the best tonic. 


THE ROSE -TREE 
By Fanny Kemble Johnson 


Some real flowers on a hat make 
trouble among girl friends. A charming 
picture of stay-at-homes in the war- 
swept South. 


A PICKED CHICKEN 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Girls interested in college friendships 
will enjoy the strange bargain between 
Beatrice and ‘“‘A Picked Chicken.”’ 


THE EMPORIUM FIRE By M. Gauss 


Flora may have laughed too much 
generally, but she showed the most in- 
spiring heroism the day the smoke began 
to curl up the six-story elevator shaft. 


ON THE COMET’S TAIL By Alfred W. Ingalls 

A quick-witted girl, a brother, a motor-boat and a 
law of physics help to make a breezy and exciting 
story in which the girl is the most important detail. 


MEHITABLE ANNE By Elizabeth Nagel 

What would happen if a sunflower were given to 
a President? In the case of one ‘“‘ grown for him,’’ 
and given by quaint little Mehitable Anne, this 
charming story tells the answer. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS By Ray M. King 


It was in Lone Butte—the ‘‘ sage-brush town”’ at 
which she sneered—that the school-teacher learned, 
in time for Christmas, the beauty of self-sacrifice. 


BEING A DELEGATE By Julia V. Criswell 
The fun of this amusing story incidentally proves 


that it sometimes does more good to tack down car- 
pets and sew dresses than to attend a convention. 





Tre Story oF Pita 
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STORIES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Naren following list of stories and of writers is merely a bit of evidence. It points, however, 
to a selection of fiction and an array of authors sure to make a memorable element in 
the 1912 volume. Never before have we made ampler provision for the entire family circle. 


THE WATERMELON By Mary Stewart Cutting 
The suburban life of the newly married is a field 
of fiction in which Mrs. Cutting stands supreme. A 
Boston bride figures humorously in this clever story. 
BURIED HOPES By George Madden Martin 
In this delightful Easter story there is a touch of 
romance, and a full measure of the charm which the 
creator of ‘‘ Emmy Lou’”’ gives to all her fiction. 
WHEN JOHN WAS “MEDIUM” 
By Sheldon C. Stoddard 
John was a sensible fellow who won a mowing 
contest by choosing a ‘‘medium’”’ scythe. One of 
the author’s best farm pictures. 
THE LITTLE REBEL By Ruth D. Coolidge 
There were heroes on April 19, 1775, besides those 
who fired the shot heard round the world. One of them 
appears in this story of a devoted boy. 





Wen Jon was ‘* Meoium’? 


THEIR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
By Elsie Singmaster 
It would have been a wedding journey but for the 
substantial common sense of two of the “‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch’’ characters which Miss Singmaster 
describes with so much sympathy and humor. 


A MATTER OF MILK BOTTLES, with Other 
Stories of John Dorrel By Winifred Kirkland 


Many will remember the wise schoolmaster, John 
Dorrel, in ‘‘The Home-Comers.’’ The tales of him 
and his pupils are full of interest. 


DOWN BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL, with Other 
Stories of Home Travel By C. A. Stephens 


In these sketches of a family party’s visit to the 
great wonderlands of the United States, a prime favorite 
among our many contributors reappears with delightful results. 





THE MONTHLY DEPARTMENT 
NUMBERS 


NEAT YEAR the monthly department numbers will bring 

from far and wide to every member of the family even 
richer cargoes than those which have delighted Companion 
readers for every month of 1910 and 1911. Family Page, Girls’ 
Page and Boys’ Page will each be laden with a wealth of 
interesting practical information, accurate in statement and 
concise in presentation. Every one of the more than three 
hundred articles will be written by a specialist and approved 
by experts. The greatest possible number of ideas will be 
packed into the least possible space, uncrowded by needless 
words and illustrations. 


"THE FAMILY PAGE aims to foster family life, to make it 

fuller, richer, better worth living. To this end it will give 
the best obtainable advice concerning all sides—not only phys- 
ical, but spiritual—of the complicated business of running the 
home. For the mother, there will be authoritative discussions 
of important aspects of such subjects as cookery, diet, kitchen 
equipment, hygiene, the care of the person, laundry work, 
dressmaking and millinery, house decoration, choice of china, 
bric-a-brac and furniture, attractive 
ways of entertaining. For her husband, 
papers of equal authority will treat, for 


EDITORIAL SPECIALTIES 


‘THE EDITORIAL PAGE: This is a truly national page, 

attentive to the activities and the concerns of all parts of 
the country; reflecting in its contents the daily life and the 
daily interests of all its readers, north, east, south and west. 
Subscribers are kept fully abreast of the world’s progress ; 
happenings or movements that are complicated or obscure are 
succinctly explained; and although partizan treatment of con- 
troverted subjects is carefully avoided, the materials and the 
incentive are furnished for independent thought on political, 
social and religious topics. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND NATURE AND SCIENCE: 

These columns form a weekly record of important occur- 
rences all over the world, and of the really significant steps in 
scientific progress. The paragraphs are prepared by men 
whose special knowledge fits them admirably for the work. 
In brief compass they contain the essentials of what is to be 
the history of our own times. 


HEALTH ARTICLE: This is a long-familiar and extremely 

valuable feature of The Companion. It is the work of an 
eminent physician, and may be depended upon as authoritative. 
From it may be gained the sort of knowl- 
edge of disease and of sanitation which 
every well-informed person ought to 





example, questions connected with light- 
ing, heating, plumbing, ventilation, re- 
pairs and improvements in the house, 
gardening, the care of grounds, barn and 
domestic animals, insurance and invest- 
ment. For them both, articles written 
in a spirit of genuine helpfulness will 
suggest how best to guide children in 
their work and play and in their spiritual 
and moral problems. Principles as well 
as conclusions will be stated; the why 
as well as the what. 


HE GIRLS’ PAGE will show the 
same fulness of knowledge that gives 
weight and authority to the articles for 
adults. Whatever the topic, only ex- 
perts will contribute information. Espe- 
cially valuable will be the comprehensive 
discussions of new vocations for women 
and of the requisites for success in the 
oldones. As in all department articles, 
the facts presented will apply to all parts 
of the country. Similar in spirit will be 
the terse paragraphs intended to help 
the girl to work wisely and well in the 
home, the school and the church. Her 
recreations, however, and her legitimate 
interest in becoming clothes will receive 
due attention. 


HE BOYS’ PAGE will deal with 

his sports and his hobbies, with a 
thoughtful article now and then con- 
cerned with his more serious moods, 
his studies and his ambitions. Every 
writer for the page will be one who 
knows his subject and who knows boys, 
and who, finally, has the gift of clear and 
interesting statement. The intention is 
to aid the boy to grow into a manly man, 
and to have a genuinely and whole- 
somely good time in doing so. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
CALENDAR FOR 1912 


AN exquisite water-color painting 
of a bit of New England coast 
has been chosen for reproduction on 
the cover of The Companion’s new 
Calendar, a glimpse of breeze-swept 
ocean, of smiling sky, of warm, 
sunny rocks. The picture was 
painted by Mr. Henry W. Rice. 


IN form, the Calendar is a single- 

fold screen with the four panels 
each eight and a half inches high by 
six and a quarter wide. On the first 
inside page is another picture of a 
different subject but of equal charm. 
It is the head of a young woman, by 
Mr. V. Richardson, a painter who 
has won fame for the refinement and 
beauty of his portraits. This is one 
of his best. 


‘THE opposite page is devoted to 

a table of the twelve months. 
There is a delicate border of roses 
round these three panels, and the 
same design is carried over to the 
back cover. The Calendar is litho- 
graphed on the finest card; eight 
colors are used on the outside, and 
ten colors and gold inside. 


HIS Calendar will be sent free to 

all who subscribe to The Youth’s 
Companion for 1912. The present 
price is $1.75. After January 1, 1912, 
an advance to $2.00, for reasons ex- 
piained in our pamphlet Announce- 
ment, will be made. 
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possess. It does not invade the prov- 
ince of the family doctor, but teaches his 
patients to co-operate with him. 


ISCELLANY: At least two pages 

are printed every week; there are 
brief original incidents amusingly told; 
anecdotes and short stories which carry 
helpful lessons in manners, morals or 
religion; articles of curious information; 
entertaining bits of travel, adventure and 
reminiscence, selected from the newest 
books and the periodicals not easily 
accessible; poems, grave, gay or inspir- 
ing; and plenty of crisp, American 
humor. No corner of the world but 
sooner or later yields its contribution 
to The Companion’s Miscellany pages. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S PAGE: The 

children of the family are not for- 
gotten; there is a page expressly for 
them. Its brief stories, pictures, puz- 
zles, verses and songs are welcomed in 
thousands of homes. They delight the 
little ones and incidentally please—and 
help—mothers and child-teachers. No 
effort is spared to keep the standard of 
this page as high and as progressive 
as that of the rest of the paper. 


‘THE ILLUSTRATORS: The paper is 
illustrated throughout by artists of 
the highest reputation and skill. Among 
those who will draw for the new volume 
are: F. R. Gruger, George Varian, W. D. 
Stevens, Florence E. Storer, Thomas 
Fogarty, Emilie Benson Knipe, Chase 
Emerson, H. C. Edwards, H. Burgess, 
Charles L. Bull, Franklin T. Wood, J. 
Scott Williams, Clara E. Peck, Arthur 
E. Becher, F. Strothmann, A. O. Scott, 
W. A. Kirkpatrick, Sears Gallagher, 
Charles D. Hubbard, W. F. Stecher. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the Game indea ason. 


“ 


Accurate because perfectly sighted and rifled by expert gunsmiths. 

It is a man’s rifle—boy’s size. 

Built solid breech, hammerless, safe, the Reméngton-UMC .22 
Repeater has buoyancy and balance. It fairly nestles to the shoulder and your eye 
finds the sights almost automatically. 


The barrel is cleaned visibly from the breech. The take-down is simple. 
You can remove the breech block with your fingers. 
Shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges without adjustment. 


Ask your dealer to show you one. 


It costs less than you think. 


Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Aa Irresistible C bination 
A Brig it Woman and 


SAPOLIO 


There’s no making or keeping a home with- 
out them. Sapolio is the willing servant 
of bright women everywhere. It Cleans, 
Scours, Polishes. Not only does the great, 
solid cake make easy the cleaning of a hun- 
dred things, from floors to pans, but it also 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 






















































MARK TWAIN'S WORKS| 


The humor, | 
thephilosophy, 
thehumanity of 
Mark Twain 
counteract the 
irritation of our 
intense Ameri- 
can life. 

His great 
books afford 
the relaxation 
which is abso- | 
lutely neces- 
sary for every 
busy man and | 
woman. They 
make you re- 
alize the joy | 
of living. 


Copyright, 1911, by A. T. Dunn. 


This hentai Offer : : 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark 
Twain's writings at just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, 

. . ° d y 
just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by [i them at 
t 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
a Sq., New York Chy 
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¥: MA RK 
TWAIN’ 8 WORKS. Author’ ? 
Lay edition twenty 
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the way, at $50.00. This new edition is only full price, $25.0¢ 


ve 
hirty days, $23.7 | as pay ent i » full 


$25.00—for the 25 volumes. Never before has 
a copyrighted library set of a standard author's / Signature 


works been issued at such a low figure. 
HARPER & BROTHERS / PR RNG Cy scccvacacsnetepisietemiie ‘ 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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COLCGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK f ee 
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Ties are pictures of School- 
rooms—Just like yours. 


Possibly the lecturers—who are telling about the 
care of the teeth—have been at your school. 





Whether they have or not you are leaming in your hygiene 
lessons that the teeth must chew the food well to insure good 
digestion; and that good digestion is necessary to Good Health. 
You know that bad teeth cannot chew properly—they give 
trouble, pain and ill health. 


Have good teeth and good health by keeping your teeth sound. 


oO 


gives pleasure in use. It does not have a “druggy” taste, but 
a delicious flavor that makes its use a treat. 





It cleans and polishes your 
Me, teeth; keeps them strong and 


“yy sound, 
‘‘Good Teeth mean 
Good Health.’’ 


If you want to be at your 
best, begin to-day the twice-a-day 
use of this deliciously efficient 


Ribbon Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


—luxurious, lasting, refined. 





ON THE BRUSH. 











